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SERIES EDITOR'S 
PREFACE 



The books in this series offer introductions to major critical thinkers who 
hive influenced literary studies and the humanities. The HoUtlalge CrHSca! 

Each book will equip you to approach a key thinkor's itriginal h-xls by 
i \r l.'inin^ h'.L" ■ ■/ ■"!! - l.i.-^ i'1-.-.i-, ruiun. 7 ill'.::'. i:.l- ■ •'■ 'H'-.'Vl in: h ;"Hi.i;>> ni' '^1 
importantly, showing you why this thinker is considered to be significant. The 

specialist knowledge. Although the focus is on particular figures, the series 
stresses that no critical thinker eyer existed in a vacuum but, instead, 
emerged from abroader intellectual, cultural and social history. Finally, these 
books will act as a bridge between you and the thinker's original texts: not 

These books are necessary for a number of reasons. In his I 997 auto- 
biography, Wot Entitled, the literary critic Frank Kermode wrote of a time in 



On beautiful summer lawns, young people lay together all night, n 
from their daytime exertions and listening to a troupe of Balinese n 
Under their blankets or their sleeping hags, they would chat drow 

fhe gurus of the time What they repeated was largely hearsi 

my lunchtime suggestion, quite impromptu, for a series of si 



SERIES EDITOR'S PREFACE 



figure 



There is still aneed for 'authoritative md intelligible introductions'. But this 
series reflects i different world from the 1960s. New thinkers hue emerged 
and the reputations of others have risen and fallen, as new research has 

the arts and humanities, The study of literature Is no longer - if it ever was 
- simply the study and evaluation of poems, novels and plays. It is also the 
study of the ideas, issues and difficulties which arise in hit literary text and 
in its interpretation. Other arts and humanities subjects haye changed in 






With these changes, new problems hay 
behind these radical changes in the humanities are ofte 
reference to wider contexts or as theories which you can simply 'add on' to 
the texts to u. read. Certainly, there 's nothing wrong with picking out selected 
ideas or using what comes to hand -indeed, some thinkers have argued that 
this is, in fact, all we can do. However, it is sometimes forgotten that each 
new idea comes from the pattern and development of somebody's thought 
and it is important to study the range and context of their ideas. Against 
theories 'floating in space', the Houtlafae Critical Thinkers series places kei 
thinkers and their ideas firmly back in their contexts. 

More than this, these books reflect the need to go back to the thinker's 
own texts and ideas. Even interpretation of an idea, even the most seemingly 
innocent one, offers its own 'spin', implicitly or explicitly. To read only 
books on a thinker, rather than texts by that thinker, is to deny yourself 
a chance of making up your own mind. Si'melimes w hat makes a signifi- 
cant figure's work hard u> ,"Lppri>aL"h is ni -t s, , inni"h ils stvle or content as 

ideas and works and hv iHiidm^ ^ ■ ■ li ]" I'.irUj.r iv^lin^. -tar ting with each 
thinker's i:\\n texts. To use ,1 metaphor Imm the philosopher l.mh\i^ 
Wittgensteinf 1889-1 951), these books are ladders, to be thrown away after 
you have climbed to the next Ieyel. Not only, then, do they equip you to 

Finally, these books are necessary because, just as intellectual needs haye 



introductory books are usually read - have changed radically too. What 
Was suitable for the minority higher education system of the 1960s is not 
suitable for the larger, wider, more diverse, high technology education 
systems of the twenty-first century. These changes call not just for new, 

tational aspects ( > 1" R on i ti JuV ■■JnUiiii Thin ken lin i- boon developed with today's 
students in mind. 

Each book in the series has a similar structure. Thev begin with a section 
offering an overview of the life and ideas of each thinker and explain why she 
or he is important. The central section of each book discusses the thinker's 
kev ideas, their context, evolution and reception. Each book concludes with 
a survey of the thinker's impact, outlining how their ideas have been taken 
up and developed bv others. In addition, there is a detailed final section 

section but an integral part of each volume. In the first part of this section 
you will find brief descriptions of the thinker's kev works, then, following 
this, information on the most useful critical works and, in some cases, on 
relevant websites. This section will guide you in vour reading, enabling vou 
to follow vour interests and develop vour own projects. Throughout 
each book, references are given in what is known as the Harvard system 
(the author and the date of a work cited are given in the text and vou can look 
up the full details in the bibliography at the back). This offers a lot of infor- 
mation in very little space. The books also explain technical terms and 
use shaded boxes to describe events or ideas in more detail, awav from the 
main emphasis of the discussion. Boxes are also used at times to highlight 
definitions of terms frequently used or coined bv a thinker. In this way, the 
boxes serve as a kind of glossary, easily identified when flicking through 
the book. 

The thinkers in the series are 'critical' for three reasons Hrst, thev are 

examined in the light of subjects that involve criticism p ipalli I i.rarv 

Studies or English and Cultural Studies, but also othei :is:-plm<s that relv 
on the criticism of books, ideas, theories and unquesti lined iwumptions. 
Second, thev are critical because studying their work Will pimiac nuu with 
a 'tool kit' for vour own informed critical reading and thought, which 
will make vou critical. Third, these thinkers are critical because thev are 

conventional understandings of the world, of texts, of everv thing we take for 
granted, leaving us with a deeper understanding of what we already knew and 
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No introduction can tell tou everything. However, bv offering . 
ritica.1 thinking, this serieshopes to begin to engage von in an irtii 
; productive, constructive and potomiiJh lik- dun-in" 
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WHY GRAMSCI? 



TALKING COMMON SENSE 

Rither than begin this book with a potted explanation of Antonio Gramsd's 
thought, I want you answer the question 'Whv G ramsd?' yourself, bv 'doing' 
some Gramscian analysis, albeit analysis of a cultural form with which 
Cramsci himself would have been entirely unfamiliar. Take a piece 
of parti ripatory media (what is sometimes called 'open access' or 'talkback' 

of experts and members of the public discuss and debate the issues of 
the day). This could be a website message board, a radio phone-in, a tele- 
vision discussion programme or a news item in which journalists interview- 
members of the public on the street. Your chosen programme might deal 
with an obviously political issue (foreign policy, say, or the health system), 
but it will not be a pointless exerrise if it deals with something that seems 
more personal or everyday - perhaps a tli^u^sinn "j i>hcsi ty, a programme 
about relationships, nr a spins ph'i]-]<j-jn. What I want to suggest is that. 



of voices takin; 



.Lpp.irunl ■ 



alues will be shared amongst th< 
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In particular, I want vou to note four Features of the programme. First, 
what is its context? Why is it being broadcast now rather than at some other 
time? Such programmes are frequently motivated by a newsworthy event, 

product ofsuch a recent and singular occurrence, or might there be a broader 
'climate' in which it is being transmitted (a heightened sense that parental 

jeopardy)? Second, what constitutes the 'reasonable centre' of the debate, 
for which there will be a large groundswell of support? Are there common- 
sense assumptions that go unchallenged (or ire enthusiastically supported} 
bv the great majority of the participants? And are there positions within 
the debate that are noisily silenced, or opinions that are not heard at all? 
Which wisdoms are used to conclude the debate? 

A third thing to look for is the role of experts in your chosen discussion. 
Does the format allow for a single expert, or does it reproduce the principle 
of diversity and heterogeneitvbv offering anumber of experts with differing 
positions on a topic? Does the programme's host have a role in mediating 

of expert him- or herself? Do experts provide a touchstone of authority 
for the discussion, to which non-experts will always defer? Or are they 
characterized as out of touch with common sense, and noisily silenced? 

who argued that crime statistics in the UK do not justify tough new police 
measures was cast in this unfortunate role. ) 

Fourth, I want you think about how the debate constructs the meaning of 

perhaps, being under threat from immigrants, or as a nation of couch 
potatoes), or is its spatial frame of reference more local (this will, of course, 
be particularly true of regional programming, but fier 



;aldi or food 



policy}? What kinds ...t" disirussii.n might lead participants to think bevor 
these boundaries, to describe themselves as, for example, good European 

readily accept these identifications? 

EXERCISE: Study a piece of participatory media, noting your responses 
to the various issues raised above. Are there any further issues that the 



GRAMSCI'S NUANCED ACCOUNT OF POWER 

the debate series. Does the discussion ultimately reproduce what we might 
think of as 'dominant' values (you might ask yourself what are the dominant 
values in your society?) or does it challenge them (perhaps yon feel that, 

of power by criticizing their social and political superiors)? Perhaps it 
does neither (you might feel this to be the case in those formats that deal 

ing values seem to cancel one another out)? Or maybe power lies outside 



ind Peter bunt's ( 1 994-) studi 



- p"f'l* ■ = 



oth government and- 



communication among the lay public itself, both in the form of the siudia 
audience and in the relation between studio and home audiences, and thus 
give everyday experiences and opinions a new and powerful legitimation. 

[Livingstone and Lunt 1 994: 5) 

s this complex, multi-lavered understanding of the web of power that 

this chapter. Antonio Gramsci (1891-1 9 37) recognized that social power 
lot a simple matter of domination on the one hand and subordination or 

-, more precisely, dominant alliances, coalitions or blocs) within demo- 

!T rule, and the maintenance of that consent is dependent upon an incessant 
lositioning of the relationship between rulers and ruled. In order to main- 
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new circumstances and to the changing wishes of those it rules. It must be 

In the process, the ruling coalition will hive to take on at least some of the 

Because of this incessant activity, Gramsci rejects the notion that power 
is something that can be achieved once and for all. Instead he conceives of 



hcoimi-sSiJfurJlL-Jivith attempts to police the boundary between the fk-suvi 
of the dominant and the demands of the subjugated. Gramsci's highly original 

as a form of common sense (hence mv suggestion that you look at a discus- 
sion programme, a broadcast form in which common sense is central). As 
the British cultural theorist Raymond Williams notes, this was ahuge advance 
on those critical positions that assumed that ideologies were simply false 

supposes the existence of something which is truly total ... but which is 
lived at such a depth, which saturai.es society to such an extent, and which 
even constitutes the substance and limit of common sense for most people 
under Its sway, that It corresponds to the reality of [their] social experience 

social and political and cultural ideas and assumptions and habits were 
merely the result of specific manipulation, of a kind of overt training which 

easier to move and to change than in practice it has ever been or is. 

(Williams 1980: 37) 

in parliament, in the family, at work, in schools, universities and hospitals), 
but as Williams argues, it also takes place within culture, and Gramsd is 
one of the first Marxist theoreticians to recognize that culture is not simplv 
the expression of underlying economic relations (1 shall discuss Marxism 
in greater detail in Key Idea 7). By distancing cultural criticism from a 
'vulgar' overemphasis on economic relations, Gram sci's work opens up the 
possibility of considering other forms of social and cultural relationship 



For Einalvsisin their own right. But, crucially, it does not do so bt abattdi Hlin| 
the question of class. Major social change which leaves the condition ofthe 
working class fundamentally unaltered is, For Gramsci, no change at all, 

Gramsci argues that culture, politics and the economy are organized in a 

shifting netyyork oFinfluence. To this process he gives the name hegemony 
and one of the central aims of this book is to show" vouhovv hegemony differs 
Fundamentally From domination. Seeing hegemony as a dynamic process 
militates against the view that students of culture can understand die meaning 



oFa 



nildlr i 



,-se a single participatory 
presentation can capture 



progran 

the nexus of power at any one moment-itisi 

not something that one can pin down since i 

becoming' (1995: 312). Noris the study oFtexts and images apointless task, 

since as Colin Mercer obseryes, 'when we begin to consider the relationships 



'in the ■ 



i, thei: 



m bin^l cliL-c 



lOdes of 



(l ip„-suas, (ll 



n, then uc 



othei 



md' (Mercer 1984: 5). 



:■ n.lnp.- 



To this, w-e could also add the need to consider the : 
the images themselves and the variety of cultural insti 
in any historical period. Gramscian analysis directs us away from a 

are bound up with the agencies involved in cultural production, some oF 
which act in concert with one another, while others act in competition. A 
Full account of a film, for example, would include some address to the film 
studio that produced it, and to the roles of censorship, film criticism and 

reflect on the patterns of ownership at that moment, the composition oFthe 



CASE STUDY: ST GEORGE'S DAY 



(BBC) in April 2004 to discuss the conte 
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since relatively few English people celebnte the day (or even know precise Lv 
when it is), and the English are not given a holiday even' 2 3 April. Indeed, 

St George's Dav should be made an official public holiday, a sentiment 
articulated bv Tom Watson, a Labour Member oFParliament. Mr Watson 
proposed a motion calling on the government to make St George's Day 
a 'national day of celebration' and commended his local council, Sandwell, 

was made suggested the climate of concern that surrounded the event. 
Arguing for the observance of St George's Day meant dealing with two 
associated phenomena: first, the devolution of centralized (London-based) 
government to national assembliesin Wales, Scotland and Northern Ireland, 
and second the gains made in local government in England bv the fascist 
British National Party (BNP), 

In dealing with the first issue, Mr Watson made the case that the other 



of the United Kingdom had a 



iK.nship v 



dieir national symbols. To celebrate St George's Dav was simply to bring 
England in line with its more mature national partners. In Scotland and 
Wales, he argued 'local symbols like the thistle are now routinely used 
by political parties. But in England we remain suspicious of such symbols. I'm 
arguing that we shouldn't be ashamed of the flag of St George' (Moss 200+: 
7). Mr Watson's argument therefore begs the question, why should the 
English be afraid of their flag? 

An answer to this lies in the attempt to dissociate St George's Dav 
from the BNP. A year earlier, the BNP had participated in an unregulated 
commemorative march through Sandwell. By turning the march into a 
licensed event, the council were hoping to marginalize the BNP, which did 
indeed boycott it. Sandwell Council therefore set up an opposition between 
the mainstream event and its unofficial predecessor. Translating this into 
a description of llu- kind ;il !"■;.■ "pL- \\ illin^ I" r^.i :" t? ^ i n .t l^- in a St George's Dav 
march, the mayor of Sandwell offered the opinion that 'the far right 
has sought to promote the flag and the idea of Englishness as their property 
rather than thatof ordinary, decentpeople . . . We [however] are seeking to 
celebrate St George's Day in a non-racist, n on -confrontational inclusive 
wav' (ibid. ) 'Inclusiveness' hereis a shorthand for the non-white population, 

lesser extent in the present, describing oneself as English, and celebrating 
England's national symbols, were the unique rights of white people. 



The major's point performs i neat rhetorical trick: it translates one 
version of 'Us' (we, the white English people) into another (we, the ordinary, 
decent, multi-ethnic English people), it is an attempt to undermine the 
BNP through showing that its attempt to speak on behalf of Englishness 
is drastically partial and marginal. In its attempt to shift the ground of 
Englishness, the piece of rhetoric can be illuminated through the Gramscian 
concept of the national-popular. For Grainsci, one of the key elements of 



jedded culture 



l„p::s. 






po.pl, 



;en the culture of the 
:h divisions become 



ground open for other forces (in this case the BNP) that are better positioned 

Gramsri is aware that such a task is not without risks. The 'moral and 
intellectual world' of the people mav well be 'backward and conventional' 
in some wavs and the task of a progressive politics is to carefully distinguish 
between the reactionary features of popular consciousness and the pro- 
tradition of tolerance while rejecting reactionary, racist strands within the 
national culture. 

To be effective, such ideas need to be embedded through cultural insti- 

lasting and influential institutions of British civil society is the BBC, and 
its website (BBC 2004a-, 3004b) continually replayed the mayor of Sandwell's 
themes of ordinariness and decency in postings about what it means to be 

noted that, 'For the record I am white, born in Kent and proud to be English 
- tradition is. important but immigration should nntbe considered negative 
perse.' Similarly, anumber of respondents picked up on the idea that England 
has a long history of immigration: 'Don't blame immigrants. This island 
nation has always been cosmopolitan; Romans, Vikings, Normans, Saxons, 
Indians, Afro-Caribbeans, the list goes on"; 'A true Englishman is a mongrel 
by the nature of our origins therefore we should celebrate the diversity 



culturillv diverse country on theplEinet.' Postings repeatedly mentioned the 
fact that many English people celebrate the Irish national day, St Patrick's 
Dav, as evidence of their reasonableness ('everyone knows about St Paddy's 
day -fair play to them, they should celebrate'; 'As a Londoner I thoroughly 
enjoyed the festivities for Chinese New Year and the St Patrick's Day- 
parade'). Given the long history of violent conflict between the English and 
Irish, such a willingness to enjov someone else's festivities demonstrated 
the cherished English sense of fair play. And equally, to celebrate the English 
national dav would simply be 'fair'. 

Such reasonableness, however, was haunted bv two spectres. A short 
spell of living in England will suggest to any observer that the English are not 
noticeably fairer or more tolerant than many other nationalities (which is 
not to sav that thev axe universally unfair or intolerant). A common refrain 

numbers of incomers, many of whom take advantage of innate English 

sustainable within the image ofnan'onal decency that the BBC's respondents 
were expounding. Intolerance was therefore projected onto another mythical 

decency and fairness can be measured. In a number of postings, this intoler- 
ance was closely associated with questions of class. One writer argued 
that patriotism is 'associated with our "hooligan" antics in football, and 

and culturally diverse one'. Others felt that 'for years the powers that be 
have allowed the yobs to own the English flag' and that 'the image of a strongly 
patriotic English person, sadly often is one of a beer-bellied football 
hooligan'. Like the mayor of Sandwell's vision of inclusivity, therefore, the 
construction of a national 'Us' waspredicated on the denigration of a loutish, 
racist 'Them'. 

Even more prominent than the shadow of racism, however, was the issue 
of political correctness (PC). If fascist thugs provided a highly specific 
image of otherness, the nature and whereabouts of PC was more imprecise 
- it could be all politicians ('the politicians would have us believe that all 
such celebrations are nationalist, racist and politically incorrect 1 ); specific 
politicians ('in his [London Mayor Ken Livingstone's] efforts to be PC he has 
forgotten that English-born Londoners are also proud of their heritage'); 
civil servants ( 'Don't let the politically correct bureaucrats make von feel 
ashamed to be English'); or simply endemic ('Today England is scared and 



1,111 I 1 " 1 



(elf). For some respondents 



be have allowed the racists Eind vobs to own the English flag bt bending 
to pressure from the "an ti- English" lobbyists'). PC therefore provided a 
persuasive, ii' un specific (norsuasi ii (wjo.iv unspL-iriric), focus for people's 
dissatisfactions with the British state. 

These somew hat arbitrary and contradictor! motifs- tolerance, decency, 
the rejection of hooliganism , and the spectre of PC - form the ground of what 
Gramsci would describe as common sense, For Gramsci, common sense is a 
confused formation, in part drawn from 'official' conceptions of the world 
circulated bv the ruling bloc, in part formed out of people's practical 
experiences of social life. Despite this uneyenness, it offers a deeply held 
guide to life, directing people to act in certain ways and ruling cut 
other modes of behaviour as unthinkable. Yet Gramsci argues that this 
isnot inevitable. Official and practical conceptions can be dismantled in order 
to show how thev serve the interests of a ruling power. Football hooligans 
are undoubtedly real, but thev are also constructed through media repre- 

in Britain and elsewhere, Moreover, Gramsci contends that the progressive 
elements of common sense, what he calls 'good sense', may be teased out of 
common sense to form the basis of a progressive politics. Thus, while we 
might be persuaded -with some justification -that hostility to PC is a coded 
and conspiratorial version of racism, people's resentments were often 
expressed through criticism of an impersonal bureaucracy. This antagonism 
could be seized and made transformative, though Gramsci is no Utopian: it 
could equally be channelled into reformism or reaction. 

While for the most part, the BBC organized the event as a kind of snap- 
shot of popular attitudes, various experts were on hand to frame the debate 
in different ways. The BBC London website carried opinion pieces by three 
commentators: the organizer of the capital's celebrations, who argued that 
a celebration of Englishness was needed because the English had been 

a journalist from the Irish Post who felt that the festivities were 'a self- 
Australian writer who offered a visionary list of representative English sights 
and sounds. Meanwhile, on the news channel Five Live, ahistorian, respond- 
ing to various text messages from listeners, offered the opinion that the most 
prominent characteristic of the English was their self-deprecating humour. 
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The presence ob'sui-h iijuires suggests the emphasis within Gramsci's 
work on the role o[ intellectuals. While he acknowledges that all people ire 
intellectuils, Gramsci famously makes the point that only some people have 
the status md function of intellectuals. In his revolutionary conception of 

would work to tease out those progressive elements contained within that 
class's common sense. Set against this activist figure is the 'traditional' intel- 

from am pressing social reality. While the boundaries of the classes may have 
s as key cultural intermediaries has not. Not 
:xpertsgive voice to certain currents that are 
network enntro Hers, programme producers 
aselves new forms of intellectual within the 
communications industries. 
The issues 1 have highlighted structure the rest of this bonk. Key Idea 2 
considers the ouestion of culture, its significance within the Marxist tradi- 
tion, and Gramsci's theorizations of civil society and nation. It provides 
the foundation for Key Ideas 3, 4 and S, which analyse Gramsci's theory of 

institutions and practices. Key Idea 6 examines the role of intellectuals in the 
hegemonic process, while Key Idea 7 examines Gramsci's notion of crisis. 
Key Idea 8 covers an issue implicitin any study of European national identity: 
the impact on economic and cultural life of 'Americanization'. In the final 

later thinkers. In the next chapter, how ever, we consider another case study 
of political power and individual agency: that of Antonio Gramsci's life. 
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KEY IDEAS 



GRAMSCi'S POLITICAL 

AND INTELLECTUAL 

DEVELOPMENT 



For the most part this book will argue that Gramsci's theories ire relevant 
to the study of contemporary culture. However, you might reasonably 
ask whether it is not anachronistic to use the work of an earlv-twentieth- 
centurv Marxist to analyse modern cultural Forms and practices. Many of the 
categories that are central to Gramsci's analysis ('proletariat', 'peasantry', 
'folklore', 'Fordism') are less prominent or clearly defined than in his 
lifetime, and some of his observations on popular culture (for example on 
jazz and football) turned out to be very wide of the mark. Perhaps it is the 

consequently outmoded? Later chapters will address the question of why, 

'moment', but let us for now observe that Gramsri himself lends some 
support to such scepticism, for he forcefully draws our attention to the 
necessity of studying events, ideas, texts and behaviour yvi thin their historical 
context. As a consequence of this, he saw placing one's own life within a 
political and intellectual context as one of the most pressing philosophical 
activities. 'The starting-point of critical elaboration', he writes, 'is . . . 
"knowing thyself as a product of the historical process to date which has 
deposited in you an infinity of traces' (1971: 3 24), 

This chapter therefore places Gramsci's thought within a historical 
framework, mapping out the 'infinity of traces' that led to its formation, On 
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setting the development of Gramsci's ideas within the context of wider 
political developments in Itilv Eind Europe during the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. B ut as G ramsci would hive been aware, such broad 
changes could not entirely determine his theoretical evolution: he was not 
simply the effect of other people's writings but also an agent in his own 
intellectual construction. Understanding the development of his thought is 
therefore a means of comprehending the interplav of impersonal structures, 



RtSORGIMENTO AND TRASFORMISMO 



hwork of provinces ruled bv an assortment ol" traditional 






monarchs and foreign powers. While small parts of the country devel- 
oped a modem, industrial infrastructure, much of it consisted of large 

existence. As was the case in a number of European and South American 

minority of middle-class and aristocratic activists to agitate for national 
self-determination. Although local uprisings could act as the catalyst for 

uprising of the Italian people. Instead, self-rule came piecemeal, through 
three wars of unification known collectively as the fli sorgim en to ('the 
Resurgence'!. 

The Risorgimento was directed by an uneasy confederation of two Italian 
parties: the Moderates, led by the liberal Count Camillo Cayour (1810-61), 
chief minister of the northern kingdom of Piedmont, and the republican 
Action Party, led initially by Giuseppe Mazzini and later by Giuseppe 
Garibaldi (1807-8 2). The latterplaved an important role in one of the most 
significant events of the Risorgimento, the liberation of Sicily and Naples 
from Spanish Bourbon rule. Alarmed by Garibaldi's autonomous action, 
Cavour dispatched a Piedmontese armv southwards, their union with 
Garibaldi's force leading to the formal declaration of Italian unification 
in IB6T. However, once Italy had established a parliamentary democracy, 
the policies of the 'right-wing' Moderates and 'left-wing' Action Parly were 
largely identical, with both parties committed to aprogramme of industrial 
modernization, political reform and imperial expansion. Over time, Italy 
became governed bv a variety of Left-Right coalitions in a period known as 



the TrasfoTmisaio, after the policy of 'transforming' the party conflicts of the 

Grarnsci saw the Risorgimento and its aftermath as a key example of how 
a governing power absorbs its political antagonists and institutes reform, 
Without expanding its programme to involve full democratic participation. 
He argued that the Moderate Party was successful because it represented a 
specific class. The intellectuals who made up its leadership were drawn from 



could not therefore develop a condensed poli tical programme. Action Par 
policies were often marked bv their inconsistency around, for exampl 
hostility to the Church, or land reform, inconsistencies which ultimate 
failed the peasantry in whose name they presumed to speak. In thissituatiD 
writes Grarnsci, the Action Parti" became asubaltern parti" to the Moderati 
This does not mean that it was defeated - rather it became a j unior partn 
in an alliance, actively identifying with the aims of the Moderates ai 



A social group do:r..i:;j!c:J an tig.: -istic groups whic h t tends to 'liquidate 1 , 
or to subjugate perhaps even by armed "force; it leads kindred and allied 

when it exercises power, but even if it holds it firmly in its grasp it must 
continue to lead' as well. 

(Grarnsci 1971 : 57-8; emphasis added) 

It is from this perspective that Grarnsci observes that the whole history of the 
Italian state from 18+8 to the 1920s can be characterized as one ofWDI- 
formiswo, initially a 'molecular' transformism as individuals passed into 
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EARLY LIFE 



The Risorgimento and the period of trflj/briBiJino impacted directly upon 
Antonio Gramsci 's early life. He wis born in the town of Ales on the island 
of Sardinia where his father, Francesco, worked as aland registrar. Although 
prior to unification Sardinia w aspart of the northern kingdom that included 
Piedmont, the island was more typical of the Mezzoglomo (Southern Italy) 
with a rudimentary agrarian economy that had been devastated by a series of 
banking and export crises. Asa middle-ranking state seryant, Francesco, his 
wife Giuseppina, and their seven children were initially relatiyelv immune 
to this poverty. This changed, however, when Francesco aligned himself with 
an unsuccessful parliamentary candidate in the 1897 elections. Corruption 
and local vendettas played a major role in Sardinian politics and Francesco 
laid himself open to reprisal. He was convicted of embezzlement and 
sentenced to five and a half years in prison. Without his salary, the Gram sci 
family was reduced to a state of near-destitution. Despite Antonio being a 

This was not Antonio's only misfortune. When he was 3 he contracted 

short (his illness was probably rickets, though the Gramsci family claimed 
that a clumsy nursemaid had dropped him down the stairs). Despite some 

would dog Gramsci for the rest of his life. 'The doctors', he later wrote, 
'had given me up for dead, and until about 191 + mv mother kept the small 
coffin and little dress I was supposed to be buried in' (Fiori 1970: 17). His 
sickliness, the visibility of his deformity and his suddenly reduced class status 
left Gramsci particularly vulnerable to the harshness of village life (D avidson 
I 977: 27), as a consequence of which he became intensely withdrawn. This 
aspect of his personality would resurface at regular intervals throughout his 
life. Years later Gramsci described himself as like a 'worm inside a cocoon, 
unable to unwind himself (1979: 263). 

Francesco Gramsci was eventually released from prison and the family's 
financial conditions improved sufficiently to send Antonio back to school. At 
the age of 17 Gramsci moved with his olderbrotherGennaxo to Cagliari, the 

poverty (letters home recounted how he could not go to school because he 
hid no serviceable clothes and shoes), Gramsci won a scholirship to the 
University of Turin, enrolling on the Modern Philosophy course in 1911. 

changing events in Sardinia, which would influence Gramsci 's politics and 



development of ru dim en tin industry in the form of foreign- owned mine 
When the miners, who lived iind worked in conditions of incredible squalc 
went on strike it Bugeri'u, three were shot deid. The killings provoked 
general strike in Italy, md the development of a mort pnlitiri/c-d . onsdou 
ness amongst islanders of all classes. This related not onli t.; the events 
Bugenu, but more broadlv to the treitment of the Wr//ufl:urny hi tl 

organized working-cliss movement tended to furth. ■: impi .erish the ; ur 



As i consequence of this militancv and its subjugation, there wi; 
a ell-developed infrastructure for protest in Cagliari bv the time Gram: 
Lrrired . G ennaro was secretarv of the locil Socialist Parti-, and Gram sci w 
)efriended bv a teacher, Raffa Garzia, who commissioned articles frc 
lis student for a Sardist (Sardinian nationalist) newspaper. Grajnsd n 



lliu-no/.i Li .-, rnin-.il -i 






the exploitation of the Atezzogiomo bv the North, and demanded that the 
southern peasantry be given the vote (although illitencv wis endemic in the 
South, illiterate Italian men were disqualified from voting, Itilian women 
were not enfranchised until 1945). It was, therefore, as i voung radical 
divided between international socialism and Sardist exceptiomlism that 
Gramsd sailed for Turin in 1911, 

'YEARS OF IRON AND FIRE': GRAMSCI 
IN TURIN 



irbated bv die lack of n 



cattle with his 
Landal support 



omhisfamilv. In one letter home, he recounts a 'glacial existence' in which 
: would walk around Turin 'shivering with cold, then come back to a cold 
>om and sit shivering for hours' (Fiori 1970: 73). Compounding this 
ind-to-mouth existence was the need to achieve academic success in order 
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however, abandoned the notion that the South was effectively colonized by 
the North. This transition wis given urgency by working-class militancy in 
Turin, hut it wis also a struggle carried out in ideas. Gramsci arrived 
at university at i time when Italian (and indeed European) intellectual life was 

idea that social life could be studied using the same 'objective' laws as natural 
science. Fur therm ore, as Lvnne Lav, ner argues, although the currents of 

of political views that can be defined as reformist or gradualist' (Lawner 
1979: 17}. While this involved welcome developments in education and 
health, it also advanced the notion that different strata of Italian society 
(the 'elite' and 'the masses'), and differentregionsofthe co untn (the North 
and the South), had reached different levels of development and therefore 
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philosophy. In particular, Gr 
(181B-B3; see the next chapte 
pp. 19-20), Despite his unso 
with a number of student act 



red the work of Kar 
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Gramsci's fellow Sardinian Palmira Togliatti (1893-1964) were memb. 
of the Socialist Youth Organization (Gramsci joined the PSI - the Ital: 
Socialist Parti- around 191+) and would be his colleaguesin journalism a 
in the foundation of the Italian Communist Parti-. 



BENEDETTO CROCE 


Gramsci's Intellectual formation drew on a number of Italian thinkers. 


Alongside the writings of Marx and Lenin, L-c 'alian philosophers Nlccolo 


Machiavelli, Antonio Labriola, Giovanni tio-t □ a-c mosl significantly, 


Benedetto Croce provided important point: c' encagemr-t and departure, 


Croce (1866-1952) was Italy's major mtelloctual •iguie '01 over half a 


century, a leading southern landowner and libra c^-alor In the Italian 


oariame-t 1- t ally he Bai an apologia ' :|h later he 


brcamra pi ami-mil cr tic ol M..sso ir.i Crocc's arilosophy Is :Oea. , ..s.' In Is 


»s :■" that OK-O'nal ma Ity is cxm'ixi by man's' pi- options .:' ' hi..: 


.1 .s II.,.. el.)-,, «■■•. pusitv'st smt:< i:'a '1 ut on thu! though! cav 


y bo based on obsorvablo phenoT-mia Within his pvilosopr-y. Crucu 


auvocHtnd a posi'iuv ..1 'idea isl i.rHlis- in which -mi a-:1 women ei.i 


..irasMnssly i.iq...od to th.v* a v« w 'atrical political' roallty. wc" .s 




1:. nH" pm-'ptioi. •!":) n.|m.<v .1 :>mv>.Ji>o j vumav st coimitive hi 


"mi'ldphysi. al' a 1.<::> . j. ."s .:' v.slorv ... w-.ch -i p.:.v.dn-liH dirshr.y shH:ms 


the future, and tD the crude versions of Marxism in circulation at the time, 


in which history would be determined simply by developments within the 


economy. For adopting these positions, and advocating a rejuvenated 


national culture, Gramsci has been described as Crocean'. Croce himself 


Would describe Gramsci as 'one of US', 


Yet for all its professed commitment to a human-centred view of history, 


Croce's work is open to the charge that it, too, is deeply metaphysical. 


Rather than dealing with the socially situated struggles of real men and 


women, Croce advances the notion that there is an abstract essence, or 


Spirit, guiding history. 'All history', he remarked, 'is the history of Spirit.' For 


Gramsci, this account of Spirit betrayed Croce's class position and his 


political orientation. Since Spirit was permanently operative (and for Croce 


- despite much evidence to the contrary - generally benign and rational), 




practical, political level and was therefore depoliticizing and reactionary. 


Moreover, Spirit was not the property of all people but of a class of liberal 


intellectuals who were able to elaborate their historical vision into cultural, 


political and economic forms. By naturalizing and universalizing a highly 


particular mode of thought and set of political actions, idealist realism thus 
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WAR, FASCISM AND COMMUNISM 



5 penoi 



in Turin coincided with in inert' iw in [l.ili.n 



and a drift towards war. Deprived ofin overseas empire as a consequence of 
its late unification, [talv attempted to gain a foothold in North Africa 
by occupying a number of Libyan ports. Despite the military success of 

dividing the Left. This polarization was magnified two years later when 
Italy was forced tD choose whether t D enter the First "World "War. While the 

of interventionists, including Benito Mussolini (188 3-1945), the editor of 
the party's newspaper .liraDtf/. 

The pro-war faction prevailed, and Italy entered the war on the side 
of France, Britain and Russia, only to experience a series of military setbacks, 






1917. Althoi.,;!: luh ended the First "World War by making territorial 
gains, these were insulfii it-nt l« disguise the political and economic crisis 
that the war had engendered I he years immediately after the conflict saw 
a huge growth in radiialism d. inflation and unemployment rose steeply, 
and workers, ... -jut-, and f»i mar soldiers looked towards political organi- 
zations for leadership (Ransome 1992: 77-8). While initially these were 
the established Catholic and socialist groupings, from 1919 a new political 
force emerged giving expression to the demands of militant nationalists 
and the lower middle class. Expanding from its base in Milan, Mussolini's 
Fascist Party had, bv 1921, taken control of large areas of northern and 
central Italy. 

The growth of the working-class movement and the emergence of the 



nongst the other fighting 
rake out in Russian cities, 



in October 1917 gave control of the National Assembly and armv to the 
communist Bolshevik faction under the leadership of Lenin (see next 
chapter). In 1918, the Assembly was dissolved and the Soviet Socialist 
Republic, the world's first workers' state, was declared. While this marked 

make further gains. Between 1918 and 1920, short-lived socialist revolutions 

Towards the end of 1915, Gramsci emerged from the illness that had 

he threw himself into political activism, writing cultural and political articles 
for the socialist journals II Gride del Popolo and Aranti! His first article on 
the Russian Revolution appeared in II Grido in April 1917, where he noted 
that the mainstream press were characterizing the revolution as a bourgeois 
one. He, bv contrast, was 'persuaded that the Revolution is proletarian 
in character . . . and will naturally result in a socialist regime' (Fiori 1970: 
109). In anti-positivist fashion, he proposed that the Bolshevik Revolution 

tion that a workers' revolution could onlv take place after a bourgeois, 
capitalist society had been established (Russia in 1 9 1 7 was still an essentially 
feudal society, in which the great majority of workers were illiterate 
peasants). As we shall see, later events would lead him to i more nuanced 



suppressed. 

entitled L'Ordine Nuovo (The New Order). The task of thisproject,he argued, 
was to discover 'the Soviet-type traditions of the Italian working class, and 

[to] lav bare the real revolutionary vein in our history' (Fiori 1970: US). 
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He found such a 'Soviet' form of organization in the factory councils that 
had emerged in Turin, particularly in the Fiat car factories, which dominated 
the citv's industrial life. These organizations, he argued, differed from trade 
unions in two ways: first because thev actually sought to wrest control of 
production from the capitalists, and second because the factory councils 
formed a basis for government. In Gramsci's conception elected factory 
councils, farm councils and district councils would replace bourgeois 

We might note here, with Richard Bellamy (1987: 120), that this 
somewhat optimistic account of the factory councils begs some important 
questions: Does it not perpetuate the idea that factory workers are satisfied 
with industrial labour? How would women fit into this model of democracy? 
Was Turin unique in having the industrial development necessary for the 
formation of revolutionary factory councils - why, in particular, did thev 
not develop in the North's other great industrial city, Milan? How were 



;v? na- 



tions became insistent as the Turinese working class again confronted the 
factory owners and governmental 1920, twice occupying the Fiat factories. 
This demonstrated that the Factory Councils could operate autonomously. 
However, the strikes lacked support from the rest of Italy and failed to receive 
leadership from either the PS1 or the major Italian trade union confederation. 
Dismayed by this failure ofleadership, Gramsci initially called for a takeover 
of the PSIby Communists working from within (1 99+: 196). However, his 
position was moving increasingly towards a break from the Socialists and the 
formation of an independent Italian Communist Party (PCI). Yet when this 
finally came, at Livomo in 1921, Gramsci experienced it as a bitter defeat, 
for the majority- of the working-class movement refused to follow the 
Communists. 'The Livorno split", he wrote 'was without doubt the greatest 
single victory won by the reactionary forces' (Fiori 1970: 147). 

In the wake of this defeat, fascist violence increased in intensity. As we have 
seen, fascism gave political expression to the lower middle class. This class 
felt aggrieved over its 'betrayal' at the end of the war (many of the early 
Fascists had been soldiers) and hostile towards the aims of the militant 
working class. The Fascists were certainly willing to act in concert with other 






initially deridec 



; 'Monkev-people' (Ransome 1992: 97) who 'ap 



'Two Fascisms', a rural and an urban variant, which he predicted would 
eventually split (1994: 2:7-9). This analysis underestimated the Fascists' 
party organization, and their ability to articulate apolitical programme that 
Would prove attractive to other sectors of society (such as the Church, 

Was in danger of disintegration, Mussolini organized a 'March on Rome' in 
O ctober 1922. The king and the elected government's unw illingness to take 

Seeking to legally ratify his position, Mussolini called a general election in 
April 1 924. This the Fascists duly won, though they did not achieve complete 



FROM MOSCOW TO PRISON 

The Livorno split did not resolve the crisis of factionalism and in-fighting 
that bedevilled the Italian Left. While elsewhere in Europe, the Communist 
International (the Comintern) was arguing fora 'united front', which would 
ally communism with other progressive parties, the PCI under the leader- 
ship oFAmadeo Bordiga (1889-1970) persisted with the notion ofa 'pure' 

ambivalent about this policy, Gramsci was nominated as the PCI's represen- 
tative on the Comintern's executive committee in Moscow, his period in 
Russia coinciding with the rise to the leadership of the Russian Communist 
Parti oFJoseF Stalin (1879-1953). 

Again suffering from exhaustion, in 1922 Gramsci was admitted to a 
sanatorium on the outskirts of the city where he met a violinist, Giulia 
Schucht. Despite feeling that his appearance made it 'fatallv i 






;:ni..kiv mari-icil Y.-.i 



would argue that without human love, the revolutionary spirit could only 
be 'a matter of pure intellect, of pure mathematical calculation' (Rori 
1970: 15 7), vet their relationship would always be fleeting and snatched. It 



1 put lull- 



«|HT. Hill 



in 1923. Having been elected as a parliamentary deputy for the Veneto, 
and therefore exempt from arrest, Gramsci returned to Italy in May 1925, 
On his arrival, he found that the majority of the Party still subscribed to 
Bordiga's 'purist' position. Over the following months Gramsci worked 
to establish a 'centrist' line within the Parti" which recognized that conditions 
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in Hah were not the same is those in Russia and 
should be tailored accordingly. Thisposition wou 
uncomfortably with Stalin's insistence thatintern 
be subordinated to the needs of Russia. He was 



Despite the Fascists' supremacy, a sharp increase in Communist Party 
membership during 192 3 and 1934 suggested that a workers' revolution was 
still feasible. However, the majority of the opposition continued to believe 
that the Fascists were a traditional political party-, and could be resisted by 
parliamentary means. This was revealed as a tragic illusion when Fascist 
assassins murdered the socialist deputv Matteotti for denouncing Mussolini 's 

the parliament in the Aventine Secession, hoping to force the kinginto taking 
action against the Fascists. Gramsci, bv contrast, argued that the seceded 
•parliament' should call for ageneral strike which could lead to a concerted 
counter-attack against fascism. Yet the opposition could not agree, and 
Mussolini used i!k- .ihsi-Tici. 1 ■ ■! ^onuino popular [-.jsi^lanci' lo begin a fresh 
wave of repression, [urniii^ luh irn i • .1 sm^lo-pjrn dkLaCiirship within two 



birth to a son, Delio, and in 1925 Gramsci was able to travel to Moscow to 
see them for a short time. He returned to Rome to give his onlv parlia- 
mentary speech, in which he correctlv noted that a law aimed at curtailing 
the Freemasons was actuallv a move to outlaw opposition parties. After the 

Gramsci is reputed to have ignored him (Fiori 1970: 196). 

Giulia and Delio came to live in Rome, where Giulia's sister Tatianawas 
alreadv resident. However, this short domestic interlude was rendered 

and returned to Moscow in late 1926. On S November, Mussolini drew up 
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reused otprovol 
:in 1928. For these offence 



.tthisbrainfromfunt 



a Turi in the south of the 



ountrv and thence to Pormia, halfway between Rome- and Naples 

During his time in Turi, Gramsci found himself increasingly isoh 

re Communist Partv, now led bv Togliatti, and withdrew from 



scusBion with his fellow political prisoners. It is likely that, had his true 
BWB been known (particularly his growing hostility to Stalin), he would 
lye been expelled From the Part;. Granted 'provisional freedom' on the 
rounds of ill health, Gramsci was moved to a supervised clinic in Rome in 
335 where he died of a stroke in 1937. He is buried in the Protestant 
emeterv in Rome. 
G ramsci 's prison sentence was effectively a death penalty. More and more 



to long bouts of mental illness and proved unwilling to return to Italy. He 
would never see his second son, Giuliano. A letter to Tatiananotes that being 
cut off from his family 'added a second prison to mv life'. 'I was prepared 
for the blows of mv adversaries', he writes, 'butnot fortheblows that would 
also be dealt me from completely unsuspected corners' (1979: 175). Yet 
despite this, Gramsci 's brain did not cease functioning in 19 28. It is a mark 
of the contingent, developing nature of Italian fascism that unlike millions 
of subsequent victims of totalitarianism, Gramsci was imprisoned, not 
murdered. With the help of the Cambridge economist Piero Sraffa, he was 

ceaselessly for his release and for improvements in his condition, eventually 
smuggling Gramsci 's writings from his room at the clinic. These took the 
form of 3 5 notebooks, a total of nearly 3,000 pages of tiny, meticulous 

These Prison Notebooks are a fragmentary, incomplete record of Gramsci 's 
mental efforts over a decade, written under the watchful eye of the prison 
censor, and reassembled years later by editors and translators. Yet despite the 
conditions of their production and publication, what makes the Notebooks 

of transcending the confines of prison, of reaching bevond the failure nf 
socialism and the triumph of fascism, to understand a contemporary situa- 
tion and to remake it. Thus, the very different scraps of synthesis and analysis 
in the Notebooks - about intellectuals, language and linguistics, about litera- 
ture and folklore, the Southern Question and the Risorgimento, about 
'Americanism', 'Fordism" and most insistently hegemony -build towards a 



ajor understanding of power and m 
pitalism. Written in conditions of ter 






Fris:-n Notebooks nevertheless validate Dante Germino's description of 
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SUMMARY 




Thte —aptei Mas lonsidered the social circumstances th 


at shaped fhe 


d.-v opmenl ot (itainscis thought. The relatively 'weak' 


orm of demo- 


eratir capltalte- rha: emerged in Italy in the nlheteenth ce 


tury gave rise 


to particular a -.t'-ori tartan tendencies that were ultima 


ely expressed 


through las cum but which also allowed the developme 


t of an active 


working-class movement Drawing lessons from the period c 


f trasformismo 
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CULTURE 



This chapter iskswhT Grimsci turned to culture uawiv of understanding 
how ruling groups win, maintain and sometimes lose theirpower.lt reviews 
Karl Mini's work on the relationship between the economic 'base' and the 
cultural 'superstructure' and outlines Gramsci's more nuanced under- 
standing of this relationship. The chapter moves on tD discuss Gramsci's 
analysis of civil sorietv and the distinction he draws between the 'war of 
position' and the 'war of manoeuvre'. Finally it considers the question of 
culture within a spatial framework, paving particular attention to Gramsci's 
views on the 'Southern Question' and the construction of a 'national- 
popular'. 



BASE AND SUPERSTRUCTURE 

relationship to earlier Marxist thought. Although the previous chapter 
suggested that Croce was a major influence on the young Gramsci, we also 
know that he attended a course of lectures on Mara during his uniyersitv 
years, and that Marxist ideas were widespread in the socialist circles in which 
he moved after 1914. While Marxism paid relatively little attention to culture 
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It is important to understand that Marx's materialist understanding of 

of consciousness. For the early Marx, idealist philosophy inverts the true 
order of things bv arguing that only through our perceptions of the world 
does it become meaningful. In his work The German Ideology (co-authored 
with Friedrich Engels and first published in 1 846) Marx turns this notion on 

consciousness bv life" (Marx 1977: 164). Bv this he means that there are 
historic and social reasons for the appearance of particular ideas and forms 
of cultural practice, such as art and literature. It is no accident that Marx 

German philosophy descends from heaven to earth') since the German 
philosophers have not, for them, freed themselves from the re ligious illusion 
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ideas are really counterparts to the material domination exercised bv people 
of their own class. 'The ideas of the ruling class', they write 'are in even 

duction at its disposal has control at the same time over the means of mental 
production' (ibid.: 176). Marx and Engels claim that the ruling ideas 'are 
nothing more than the ideal expression of the dominant material relation- 
ships, the dominant material relationships grasped as ideas' (ibid.), In other 
words, the ideas of bourgeois thinkers are simplv reflections of bourgeois 
social life. 

Over the following decade, Marx's thoughts on ideology built towards 



he existence of a level of primary economic activity, what he calls the 
base' or 'structure', which determines all legal, educational, artistic and 
lolitical activities. To these he gives the name 'superstructure'. In his most 
amous account of the superstructure, found in the Preface to A Contribution 
o the Critique of Political Economy (first published in 18 59), Marx argues 
hat the sum total of economic relations 'constitutes the economic strnc- 
ure of society, the real foundation, on which rises a legal and political 



,ciousness'(1977: 589). 

Mint therefore argues that the economic base is the most powerful and 
:rudil level of social life. It is the base that brings the superstructure into 
jeing and which gives it its character. In turn the superstructure works to 
naintain the existing economic structure and to disguise or legitimize the real 
ronditions of economic exploitation. For example, slaierv wis the economic 
structure' of large parts of the Americas between the fifteenth and 
lineteenfh centuries. This gave rise to laws about what a slave could and 
:ould not do, to academic theories about the nature of African and Native 
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To truly change society, the base would have to be fundamentalK 
changed and this for Marx, writing in the context of industrial SDrietv, 
entailed workers seizing control of the 'means of production' (above all, 
the factories). It follows from this argument that superstruc rural changes 

themselves be truly revolutionary This is not to sav that thei would be 
unwelcome, but thet would not change the essential characteristics of 

We mav make a number of points about thisbase-superstructure relation- 

if only cultural forms and practices originating in a particular economic 
moment can nourish. Yet older practices and forms of consciousness continue 

to circulate and exert force long after thev have ceased to be directlv 

Second, the superstructure is a vast area haling, as Marx himself notes, 
'infinite variations and gradations, owing to the effect of innumerable 

peculiarities etc' (quoted in Strinati 199S: 135). These circumstances would 
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of the superstructure, such is the leisure, communications, sport and 
entertainment industries, ire themselves now major sectors within the 
economy. Finally, superstructure areas do not necessarily behave in a way 
that directly corresponds with the interests of capitalism. The law, schools 

example, guaranteeing property rights, turning children into good workers 

prosecute environmental polluters, teach children to read and write, and 
legislate for a shorter working week. While it may be the case therefore that 

a high level of independence and autonomy and have some influence over 
the economic base. 

It is clearly the case, then, that a politically transform ati ye project needs 

were given a sense of urgency bv the Failure of anumber of workers' revolts 

WARS OF MANOEUVRE AND POSITION 

and 1921, only the Russian Revolution succeeded in forming a workers' 

state, and that in a country which had not reached the level of industrial 

Elsewhere in the industrialized world, capitalist economies and parlia- 
mentary democracies retrenched themselves, at least until the rise of Fascism. 
It was therefore clear to Gramsci that the revolutionary strategy adopted in 

First World War, would not work in more mature democracies. In this 
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19 24, Gramsci argued di at such a revolution could not happen because the 

institutions which would have to be disentangled from their relationship with 
bourgeois society before any revolution could succeed. In western Europe 
there were trade unions, social-democratic parties and a well-paid 'labour 
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The Bolsheviks did not have to win over these intermediaries and could 
therefore concentrate their efforts in taking control of the state. To this 
all-out frontal attack, Gramsci gives the name 'war of manoeuvre', but, 
mindful of how the Western Front had become bogged down in trench 
fighting during the First World War, he argues that such sudden trans- 
formations and lightning victories are rare. Instead, most revolutions have 
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A number of points can be made about this distinction between the war 
of manoeuvre and the war of position. The first concerns the relationship 
between ideological struggle and armed revolution. Gramsci 's usage ofthe 
distinction is so mew hit contradictor!. On the one hand, he argues that the 
war of position is needed to prepare the ground before an assault can be 
made on capitalist society (ibid. : 108), while on another occasion he argues 
that the war ofposition has decisivelv superseded frontal attack (ibid.: 239). 
While this second usage mav make Gramsci 's work useful to political 
movements that renounce revolutionary violence, it sits uncomfortably with 
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align the war ofposition with reformism, precisely the tendency that 
ompted Gramsci's break with the PSI. Ransome (1993) therefore makes 

^ be taken (when, for example, a political party carefully establishes 
stive relationships with the news media before an election). At other 
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The ultimate failure of Soviet communism lav in its i 
struggle for hegemony once it had overthrown the Tsa 



CIVIL SOCIETY 

The vast range of institutions that constitute what Gramsci calls 'civil sod 
are also superstructural. Civil society includes political organi nations, b 



other 
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In Gramsci's widest definition of the term it is 'the ensemble of organisms 
commonly called "private"' (1971: 12) and it is therefore as much a matter 
ofindhidual behaviour, tastes and values asit is a matter of regulated cultural 
institutions. Clearlv this model of the superstructure is far removed from 
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As it becomes more and more a matter of 'evervdav life', so it become 
increasingly difficult to recognize that civil society has some connection wit] 
the operations of power. The individual, writes Gramsci, must come ti 



selfw 



ielf-g. 



Civil society thus overlaps significantly with Gramsci's category of 
common sense, which we shall examine in the next chapter, Gardening, for 

ow nership, family life, nationality and consumerism, and therefore contains 
within it certain wisdoms about the world which are functional to modern 
capitalism. But it cannot be reduced to these things, and nor is it likely to 
be articulated in these terms. Rather than being expressed in terms of 
class.it may be expressed in terms of other social divisions such as gender 
or age, or in terms of other categories entirely, such as pleasure. Yet it is 

therefore unchangeable. A corollary of this is that a transformative politics 
which could thoroughly penetrate this realm would be both successful and 



durable (you might ask yourself which social movements have achieved 
even a partial version of this transformation). 'Civil society' therefore 
implicitly acknowledges that there ire issues in circulation other than that of 
class. Whereas for some earlier versions of the concept, civil society is only 
useful in sustaining an unequal society, Gramsci argues that a 'complex 
and well-articulated' civil society would be necessary even after a major 



THEORIST OF THE SUPERSTRUCTURES 

This emphasis on civil society leads to a third point. For some writers, 
Gramsci inverts the base-superstructure relationship by arguing that civil 
society, rather than the economy, is the motor of history, for this is where 
the meanings and values that can sustain or transform society are created. 
Thus, for the Italian political philosopher Norberto Bobbio, 'the structure 

becomes the subordinate one' (Bobbio 1979: 34-). Moreover Bobbio argues 
that Gramsci awards much greater significance to ideas than to cultural 
institutions. In the process, Gramsci becomes closely aligned with the idealist 
tradition, since ideologies are no longer 'posthumous' justifications of a 
ruling class but instead 'forces capable of creating a new history and of 
collaborating in the formation of anew power' (ibid.: 36). 

In some ways Bobbio's argument, which is an attempt to highlight 
Gramsci '5 originality, merges with the criticism, made typically by struc- 
turalist Marxists, that Gramsci pays insufficient attention to deep (or 
structural) forms of inequality and simply inverts the relationship between 
base and superstructure. However, we might suggest a number of caveats 
FJI-d-ril the characterization of Gramsci as the 'theoretician of the super- 
structures'. First, as we shall see in a later chapter, G ramsci is a sufficiently 

erate new forms of organization and consciousness, though they do not 
determine their exact form. Moreover, far from rejecting Marx's Preface to 
the Critique of Political Economy , Gramsci treats it as foundational, repeatedly 
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conditions for its own overthrow ('Mankind only sets itself such tasks as it 
can solve'). It is the logic of capitalist development for both Marx and 

. . . Forms in which men become consriousof conflict and fightit out' (Marx 
1977: 389-90). 
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A second objection is Chit Bobbio seems to regard the economic base in 
a particularly limited way, with all forms of creativity occurring in the 
superstructure. Yet the world of labour and production cannot be abstracted 
from culture or creativity in quite so total a way. Production is organized 

'culturally' {we can talk, for instance, about workplace cultures) and the 

Gramsci himself certainly did not conceive of production as an Entirely 
machinic act of drudgery - how else could he have supported the Factory 
Councils? As Jacques Texier, the most prominent critic of Bobbio's work 



, people 



'should not be uni 



"political" or superstructural level. It occurs ... in the development of the 
productive forces of social work' (Texier 1979: 60). 

moments when Gramsci explicitly deals with base and superstructure as 
levels that interact as a circuit, rather than as linear determinants of each 
other. Gramsci develops the notion of the historical bloc to explain that base 

superstructure constantly impact upon each other with no level assumed to 
be the primary level of determinacv. We have come some distance, then, 
from the idea that culture is overwhelmingly determined by the economic 
base (or, applying Gramsci 's work, that cultures of race, age, gender and 
sexuality are entirely determined by the structured inequalities that define 
these differences). Without falling into the mistake of thinking that cultural 
practices arc entirely autonomous of such structures, we can suggest that 
they have what the later Marxist thinker Louis Althusser (1918-90) would 
call 'relative autonomy' from the base. One relatively autonomous cultural 
area that had a particular resonance for Gramsci was the question of nation, 
which had become central to various political and aesthetic movementsin his 
lifetime. I discuss this in the next section. 

NATIONAL-POPULAR AND THE 'SOUTHERN 
QUESTION' 

of culture and politics in national and regional terms. We have seen that he 
abandoned his eaiiv Sardism, while remaining conscious that the. Maaogiorno 
was systematically exploited bv the North. This exploitation, he felt, was 



northern industry and culture. For this reason, two further Gramscian term; 
the Southern Question iind the emergence of a national-popular will h 

issue of global! zationposesavery similar problem: a globalization thatignors 
national, regional and local difference is not one that will engage the heari 
and minds of subaltern and subordinate people. 

Gramsci's interest in the Southern Question was, in part, aconsequenc 

the Sardinian language under the 'r 
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exerted influence over regional dialects, and over the language of the urban 
and rural poor. As Franco Lo Piparo (1979) has argued, in their aware- 

than through coercion, the neolinguists strikingly prefigured Gramsci's 
understanding of hegemony. Yet what was notable about the development of 
the Italian language after Unification was precisely its failure to be activelv 



ofthe ruling class. 

Not onk did the majority of Italians see 'standard Italian' as belonging to 
an elite, but educational policy was revised in 192 3 so that standard Italian 
grammar was no longer taught through the school system (while acknow- 

might play a complementary or alternative role in transmitting and repro- 

to the national culture with its systems of academic and bureaucratic 
preferment. Moreover, for Gramsci, the horizons of someone who could 
speak only in a local language would always be constrained by their 

the standard language incompletely, necessarily has an intuition of the world 
which is more or less limited and provincial' (1971: 325). But equally, the 
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bond with them. 'To Form hegemony', writes Nadia Urbinati, means 'to 
enable communication among the cultural levels that make up a national cul- 

or southern peasants, remains a "narrow province"' (Urbinati 1998: 151), 

Extending this argument, it is not just language itself which provides 
an obstacle, but the whole system of communication between different 
groups. For G ramsri, a failure to communicate between various groups had 

forms of literary and popular culture. He noted that Italv had not developed 
any of the genres of popular literature such as the romance, the thriller, 
science -fiction or children's literature. Although these genres were widely- 
read in Italv, they tended to be translations from French or English . Gramsci 



the Middle Ages, a prestigious form of lite ran- Italian developed, exemplified 
bv Dante's Divine Comedy (c. 1306-21). This was, however, a culture of the 
elite, not of the people. He argues (and we might want to critically interra- 

popular cultural production, as do Tolstov and Dostoevski. For Gramsci, 
these writers and their audience or readership held the same conception of 
the world. This was not the case in Italv, where writers had no 'national- 
educative' function and did 'not set themselves the problem of elaborating 
popular feelings after having relived them and made them their own' 
(Gramsci 1985: 206-7). 

How ever, there was one popular cultural form in which Italv excelled and 
which had a close familv resemblance to the popular novel. This was the 
opera (parti cularlv the popular operas of Giuseppe Verdi), and while 
Gramsci 's notes sometimes betray a distaste for the medium, and for music 
more generally, he observes that opera successfully articulates the feelings 



d noble passions' (ibid.: 3 78). Because 
arv cultural forms, thev appealed to a 



population where, par 



Gramsci's conception of folklore corresponds in many respects to the 
more expansive category of popular culture. He notes that while most 
intellectuals view folklore as 'picturesque' and old-fashioned, his own 
conception treats it as a living 'conception of the world and life' which stands 
in implicit opposition to 'official' conceptions of the world (ibid.: 189). 

their conceptions ofthe world, folklore is unelaborated, deeply traditional, 
unsystematic and many-sided, Yetitisnot dead or limited, For new scientific 
and social understandings will be incorporated into it, in however haphazard 
a Fashion, and it is 'tenacious', providing people with a rich cultural and 
emotional orientation towards the world which is extremely difficult 
to change. Gramsci's purpose is not to simply endorse Folklore, For he 
acknowledges that much ofthe culture of subordinate people is conservative 
and fatalistic. Instead he proposes that such 'fossilized' conceptions be 

are in contradiction to or simply different from the morality ofthe governing 
strata' (ibid.: 190). Onlv by doing this could peasants and intellectuals be 
organized in to part oFthe coalition in which communication could take place. 
Without it, Italy would remain a 'great social disintegration', in which the 
intellectuals regarded the peasants as bestial, cultureless 'machines to be 



trick unique to the intellectuals. 

The construction oFa national -popular therefore necessitated two linked 
pennons: first to answer the Southern Question bv synthesizing the cultures 
f North and South. This involved abandoning any assumptions about the 
jperioritv of Italian high culture, and the primitivism ofthe South. The 
econd was to find currents within the culture of all the popular classes that 
ad the potential to provide an alternative conception ofthe world. A cultural 



conventional' (ibid.: 



QUESTIONING THE 'NATIONAL-POPULAR' 

Gramsci's notion of a national-popular culture has attract 
of criticisms, and this section outlines the two most significai 
The first is that G ramsci , and some thinkers who adopt a Gram 
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insufficiently critical of the concept of nationhood. There ire indeed 

tions about nationhood, such is his cliiim that standard Italian is 'technically 
superior' to dialects and therefore forms the basis for a common language 
(1971: 39). More challengingis Paul Gilrov'sf 1987) criticism that some uses 
of the term 'nation il-popular' are insufficiently sensitive to the ways in which 
national identity is frequently saturated with racial connotations. Gilroy's 
analysis of Britain in the 1 980s points out that the British Left's attempt to 
wrest an idea of Britishness away from the Conservative Party ignored the 
deeplv sedimented connection within British culture between national 
identity, whiteness and racism. 

Gilroy is clearly right to point out that national -popular projects are 
typically ethnically exclusive. And as the experience of imperialism shows, 

as Gramsci could not predict, movements for national autonomy have 
proliferated in recent times. While these movements are sometimes peaceful 

of cultural and ethnic purity-. Gramsci 's socialist internationalism therefore 
seems to have little purchase on such developments, which point in the 
direction of a new -great disintegration'. 

However, this critique of actual practices of nation -building has a limited 

overcome the exclusions that are carried out in the name of nationhood. 
Whereas the Italian nation was formed in opposition to what was imagined 
as a cultureless South, Gramsci argues that no nation-building project Hill 

ledges difference is an active component of the national-popular, and resists 

an idea of ethnic purity (unsurprisingly, given that Gramsci was himself a 
Sardinian of Albanian descent}. 

by David Forgacs, who argues that Gramsci 's work lacks a sense of mecha- 
nism. Hnw, he asks, does one 'initially win the consent of other forces and 
movements [and] how can this will, once established, be . . . prevented from 

di sintegrating back into competing sectoralinterests?', Forgacs 1993: 189). 
While Gramsci does not offer an explicit system for winning the consent of 

will fail. So, for example, the close association of the British Labour 



government with the Millennium Dome in 1999-2000 was widely seen as 
WhatGramsci does not explain, beyond gestures to the future role of a 

such a temporary national-popular is provided bv the Football World Cup in 

1998. France hosted the event against i backdrop of racial tension in the 
country, focused around support For the racist Front National (FN), Half the 
French squad were of Foreign descent, including the talisminic Zinedine 
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sented as uni ting the French into a 'ra 
between white, black and North AFrican French people were overcome. 
While this certainly involved a degree oF media and political opportunism 
(right-wing President Chirac, For example, saluted a 'tricolour and 

provided a real rebuke to the FN which had agitated For a 'pure French 1 team . 
However, the positive feelings surrounding the event failed to translate into 
a new political conception oF Frenchness. The goodwill generated by the 

tensions over the FN's second place in the 2002 presidential elections and the 
binning of the Islamic headscarf in state schools in 2004. There is, therefore, 
nothing guaranteed about 'nation-popular' projects: it has to be accepted 
that few blocs will become hegemonic for am length of time. We look at the 
instability of consent in the next chapter. 
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economic base determines the operations nf fl n irieolnrjiral and cultural 
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HEGEMONY 



This chipteranilvsesthe central element of Grimsci's thought, his theory 
of hegemony. It mips the word's development from Russian and Italian 
sources to Grimsci's conception of it is cultural md political leader- 
shin. L > iwiusu 's .i.'h'ptii.ii >:t tJit- Urm ivnivsoius ,x htv.ik uuh (hi 1 M,u"\]-I 
Liiii'ih.'Sj- i 11 i;l'. , il.im intriiihuvi] in tho ]>i"h_- vi. ills chapter. Hi'^i'monv is i 
more sensitive md therefore useful criticil term thin 'domination', which 
fEdlsto acknowledge the active role of subordinate people in the operation 
of power. The chapter i-iop.is.-'S Hi.it U liiinsd ik-linus Ik-^'Hionv through a 
series of distinctions between different moments within the hegemonic 
process. It therefore isolates his notes on coercion and consent, domination 

she' hegemony to show how these details build intD a nuanced conception 

of political md cultural authority. 
Since hegemony hasbee 
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series of case studies that show how a dynamic md reflexive understanding 
of cultural power, rooted in Gramsci's thought, his been put to use by 
thinkers in the humanities md social sciences. Although centred on theoritE 
of class, these case studies will discuss the usefulness of hegemonic theory to 
other forms of social division, particularly the analysis of gender md race. 
This chapter, however, is largely located within Gramsci's lifetime, 
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THE ROOTS OF HEGEMONY 

culture were formed during a period of defeat: the crushing of workers' 
revolts in Europe, and the failure of the Italian working-class movement in 
its struggles with factory owners, w ith the Italian state and with Mussolini's 
Fascists. As we have seen, Gramsci's diagnosis of this defeat hinges on the 
inability of the working class to form alliances with other subordinate groups, 
particularly the peasantry and the intellectuals, Achieving such an alliance 

these different groups. G ramsci argues that it is necessary to surmount these 
deep divisions in order to form a genuinely popular national organization 
which can defeat fascism and achieve a transformation of society. Crucially, 
however, this alliance is not simply a federation of factions that carry 
eC|Uil weight. The industrial w c irk in;; class kilJ their allies (or, more precisely, 
their subalterns) through ideological means and provide the centre of any 
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claimed that 'llich' (the name he used for Lenin in the Prison Notebook?), was 
responsible For 'the concept and the fact of hegemony' (1971 : 38 1 ). By this, 
Gramsci meant three things. Hrst, that Lenin understood that revolution 
would not happen simply as a reflex of developing 'contradictions' within the 
economy (the positivist misconception known as 'economism'). Instead, he 
gave due consideration 'to the front of cultural struggle'. Second, Lenin 
developed the idea that the bourgeoisie was as committed to the struggle 
For hegemony asits opponents, attempting to lead the working class through 
its control of ideas and institutions. Lenin writes that 'the working class 

diverse forms), is the one which, most of all spontaneously imposes itself 
upon the working diss' (cited in Hoist 1999: 4-14) - this despite the fact 
that Russia lacked the western democracies' developed civil societies, 
through which such notions cnuld be disseminated and embedded. 

Third, Lenin argued l.h.u Uil ru^ "lul.iim.m p.LTM mu'i .id opt the struggles 
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of the interrelations between all the classes' (ibid. : +1 6). In the case of Russia 
in 1917, this meant linking the discontents of the industrial working class 
with the desires of the peasantry for land redistribution, of the soldiers for 
peace and of the oppressed nationalities, such as the Ukrainians, Finns and 
Latvians, for freedom from Russian rule. 

Gramsci was certainly a 'Leninist' to some extent. In particular he saw 
the political party as having a major role in educating allied groups and 
thereby cementing its leadership ofthe working class. In certain conditions, 
l"n- ^ L"il.- h r'.ir'i.'S ,ii!'il]".i'.i- I n.-U' >■•■;■ lh>- LnlLLVsL- ■ 1 :.hi-ir u" n ^n >up .in;! ■ 'I 
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developed bv Lenin, Richard Bellamy (1994) points out that the word hid 

writings ofthe Moderate Catholic philosopher Vincenzo Gioberti, who used 

over others. Not only was this a justification For the unification of Italy under 
Piedmontese leadership, but it also United the idea oF hegemony with the 
development oF a national-popular culture. Thus, for Gramsci, 'Gioberti, 

of political hegemony, namely the alliance between bourgeoisie-intellectuals 
and the people 1 (1985: 248). Gioberti 'a work represented a search within 
Italian history For moments oFhegemony. Likewise, Gramsci "s work, while 
on the one hand a political tool Fdt the construction oF a revolutionary 
popular coalition, is also a tool oFhistorical and cultural analysis, enabling us 
to evaluate those strategies by which diFferent groups attempted to Form 
hc-LTLKimchl.icsin the past. 



JACOBINISM 
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the radical bourgeois faction during the French 


Revolution. Led mos 
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turgeois State 1 (Gramsci 1994; 320). Because of the historical . 
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This verv broad definition of leaders! 
First, itgrantsa leadinggroup the power t 
i capacity known as agency. People in 1, 



:ollec 



raintsorby the operations of ideology. Second, to genuinely 
culture of subaltern groups means treating seriously those 

■revive. As we have seen, Gramsci identifies the Catholic 
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Gramsci rejected a mindless an ti -clericalism and foster. 
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activists, recognizing that most Italians were believers, ! 
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the Southern Question' makes the point that the Chui 
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struggle itself and to challenge the authority ofa 'fundamental' group such 

subaltern mass is always directive and responsible')? If this were to happen, 
then over the long war of position, the leading group will be transformed 
out of all recognition. Soci alistpolitics today, for example, typically involves 
abroad coalition of the Left involving, among others, feminists, gay rights 
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leading group must be constantly alert to the volatile demands of its 
subalterns and to the shifting context within which it exerts its authority. 

power, but even when it has won power It must continue to "lead" as well' 
{1971: 58). 

A fifth question would be broadly psychological. Why, we might ask, 
do people accept the leadership of others? Why do they substantially adopt 
the hegemonic bloc's world view as their own? One answer to this is that 

economic, material and legal-political forms. A ruling power that ensures 



ind minds. Equally, parliamentary der 



of lepal-political auto 



.rough granting tl 






Terry Eagle ton, 'is thaL people are simp ..sod Lo believe thev govern 
themselves' (Eagleton 1991: 1 12). It is arguable that other forms of society 
also foster such an illusion, but Eagleton perceptively directs our attention 
to the institutional dimension of hegemony. 

For wifiun the 'ideological 1 operation of hegemony, organizations also 
contribute to the dissemination of meanings and values. We saw in the pre- 
vious chapter that Gramsci identified civil society as a key mechanism for 
the maintenance of authority, and suggested that its effectiveness lies in the 
way it blurs the distinction between political authority and everyday life. 
What takes place in ourhomes, in our leisure activities or in the shops seems, 
for the most part, apolitical. There is no need for someone to experience a 



Kit-nhii- 



.Mill <k- 






structure of their lived reality. What strikingly distinguishes Gramad from 
some of his near-contemporaries is his refusal to take these forms of semi- 
conscious, collective behaviour as evidence that people are the dupes of ruling 
powers. While for Gramsci's German Marxist contemporaries Theodor 
Adomo (1903-69) and Max Horkheimer (1895-1973), mass culture is 



e both of capitE 



mdof 



.,lr, L ..pl 



■- i.i:-.liiin|. 



:onfor 



makes the anti-elitist 



The task for Gnmsci is to understand the positive and negative currents 
and modes of thought caught up within each historical tvpe of conformism. 
Take, for example, the role of the car in everyday life. The automotive 
industrv is a key sector of the capitalist economy and most people would 
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For the environment and for more vulnerable road users. Nonetheless, people 
in the developed world continue to use cars in large numbers and resist 
using other Forms oftransport. Thisis not entirelv a consequence oFthe False 

oF overwhelming selfishness. It is also the case that the car is the technol- 

of civil society - with supermarkets, extended families, schools, clinics and 
the dispersed social networks that make up the landscape of our world. It 

binding. 

that while a. hegemonic bloc IciiJs cnalitiun sir. nips, it 'dominates antagonistic 

force' (1971: 57). What, thereFore, is the distribution oF coercion and 
consent within his theory oF hegemony? The next section explains why 
Gramsci Felt that, within modern societies, the emphasishas shifted decisively 



COERCION AND CONSENT 

In the Prison Notebooks, Gramsci makes an oblique comparison bet 
Communist Party strategy- and a work oF Renaissance political tf. 
Machiavelli's The Prince (see box). He argues that the Parti" must bec( 



MACHIAVELLI 

Although the work of the diplon 
(1469-1527) has became syn 
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was a central point of reference for both Gramsci 


and Mussohni 


Machiavelli's major work, The Prince, was written in 1 513 i 


is an attempt to 


curry favour with Florences ruling Medici family. It propose 


ithatmonarchs 


should retain absolute control of their territory and use 


any means to 


achieve this goal. Gramsci saw Machiavelli's life and wi 


irk as having a 


number of parallels with his own. Written within a period Df 


foreign invasion 


and Internal disunity, The Prince ends with an impasslor 


ed demand for 


Italian unity. Machiavelli's Discourses on Livy (1517) maki 


! the case for a 


politically active citizenry inspired by national idealism anc 


1 his Art of War 


(1 520) advocates the formation of a citizen soldiery whlcl 


i would replace 


foreign mercenaries. For Gramsci. Machiavelli was a prec. 


jcious Jacobin', 


an Integra pclitinij'-n iind T^.oluiicna",- ..vio, by understa 


nding the need 


to bring the peasantry into national life, helped to make ti 


IB Renaissance 


mto a mass cultural movement. 





In one passage, Machine Hi discusses how a successful ruler must combine 
an appeal to people's values with control over the means of violence. He 
adopts the onthological figure of the Centaur - half man and half horse - to 
illustrate this. A ruler, he w rites, 'must know well how to imitate beasts as 
well as emplovingproperlv human means' (Machiavelli 1988: Gl), 

At the point in the Prison Notebooks at which he discusses this 'dual 

(though elsewhere he proposes the existence of a 'moment offeree' at w hich 
the mode of control shifts decisively towards brutality). Gramsci s use of 
Machiavelli therefore arguesfor the indivisibility of coercion and consent. If 

of what Gramsci calls political society. He defines political society as the set 

:il ,i:ip.:r.;l n-,.- u bidi l./^.ilh ■:!', I; i ]■:■: ■li^inhii'.- 1:11 ihnsu ^miii^ w ho do not 
^nv Ih ■.■]!" l""L"isl]"iI 'luring ,ui iriri.ili vi- pi-nuil, ,iiul uhK"h , l.iniin.Uu tho \\ hi ,k- 
of society in periods when consent has broken down. This suggests that the 
cultural, economic and political aspects of hegemony are, in the list instance, 
always underpinned by the threat of violence. While this analysis undoubtedly 
holds true for certain sorts of politics and in certain situations (for example, 
in violent confrontations between the police and demonstrators, or the 



whether i dualism ofcoerci on and consent is a valuable wiv of thinking about 
all hegemonic processes. The lack of consistency within Gramsci s usage of 
this distinction suggests that he found the coercion/ consent couplet 

courts and armed forces, operate with a high level of consent, [n the UK, for 

L^aiupL-, il is L'immi >n lur poi 'pk' li > di/mand mi>]"L\ nut Il-ss ni>[k"o nflicors, 
and in part I his is ,-, product i:[ 1 1 t ■_- circuLilii:!"! "i bem^n inlaws , ,| i bi ■-. ■ p:duv 
within civil society. Similarly, when the British newspaper the Daily Mirror 

of war, the resulting popular outrage led to the dismissal of the newspaper's 
editor. In part this was because the army exerts its own consensual authority 

Obserrarnoted that the Brit 

relationships of integrity and then delegate' (Hutton 2004: 36). Indeed, at 
times Gramsci acknowledges that this coercion and consent are porous to 
each other, We have seen already that the peaceful struggle for hegemony is 
presented as a 'war of position', and Gramsci likens civil society to a trench 
system . Equally, he notes that subaltern groups and individuals must actively 

cultural values. Thus, 'the more an individual is compelled to defend his 
own immediate physical existence, the more he will uphold and identify 
with the highest values of civilization and humanity, in all their complexity' 

(1971: 170). 

democracies seems to have shifted markedly away from the overt use of force. 

of ideological credibility. You might ask yourself, for example, whether 

stories are effective - or whether thev rebound embarrassingly, and call into 
question the leadership of the politicians and bureaucrats. A successful 
hegemonic formation will be one in which conflict is minimized, since 
hegemony is dependent upon the existence of an 'individual who can govern 
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society' (1971: 268). Giimsd's more common definition of hegemony is 
consequently of a situation synonymous with consent. Civil society, he 

corresponds to 'domination'. 

Yet while Gramsci here relegates coercion to the 'moment of force', we 
might wish to retain a softer version of his notion of hegemony as a Centaur. 
We have already seen that the coercive apparatuses have a consensual role to 

make regular use of coercion, although rarelv in Gramsci's sense of armed 
or judicial force. Instead, hegemony frequently relies on what the French 
sociologist Pierre Bourdieu (1930-2001) called 'symbolic violence'. This 
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LIMITED AND EXPANSIVE HEGEMONY 

If a ruling group has to resort to coercion and repression, then it has 
not achieved an 'expansive' hegemony in which great masses of people 
spontaneously and actively give their consent to the bloc. To understand the 

nineteenth century. During this period, writes Gram sci, the Moderate Party- 
secured its hegemony oyer the other forces that had fought for unification, 
particularly the radical Action Parti". What thisinvnlved was the practice of 
ttasfarmilMO, discussed in Key Idea 1. The formation of an expanded ruling 
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e popular 

or 'decapitated' them through depriving th 
Simon (1982; 53^-) has offered a similar 






;adership. Roge 



the Labour Part* hive regularly won workers' support for the maintenance 
of capitalism through the offer of social reforms. 

We can extend the notion of limited hegemom beyond the boundaries of 
class politics. A government may mike some environmental reforms without 
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group adopts the interests of its subalterns in full, and those subalterns come 
to 'live' the worldview of the hegemonic class as their own. In this situation, 
'a multiplicitv of dispersed wills, with heterogeneous aims, ire welded 

of the world" (quoted in Mercer 19B4: 9). We have alreadv noted that such 
formations are potentially unstable, as subaltern groups seek to challenge 
the authority of 'fundamental' groups. But it should be clear that only bv 

Tony Bennett (1986a) has given an example of such a moment of expan- 
sive hegemony in his analysis of holiday-making in Blackpool. He argues 
that the factory owners of the nineteenth century established a northern 
regional hegemony in England, in opposition to the aristocratic culture that 

this regional hegemony through annual outings and holidays, during which 
the whole working population of northern industrial towns would travel 
en masse to Blackpool. There they encountered in image of the North is 
fundimentaliv modern; an image built into the town's architecture md its 
pleasures, Although these activities effectively tied people into the world of 
work, md therefore reproduced and reinforced the power of capitalism, 
holidays were not experienced in this way. Instead they were understood and 
desired as intrinsically Northern expressions of enterprise, endeavour and 
cheerfulness. The fact that this identity could be combined with aseeminglv 
contradictorv identity as members of the British Empire did not lessen its 
force. As we shall see now, Gramsci was perfectly aware of the contradictions 
of thought. 

COMMON SENSE AND GOOD SENSE 



vhich people's worldviews are stored and transmitted. As : 
ion of the world and life', folklore overlaps significantly w 
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category of common sense. Common sense is indeed, he writes, 'the 
"folklore" of philosophy', since, like philosophy, it is a WIT of thinking about 
the world that is grounded in material realities. Unlike philosophy, however, 

together 'Stone Age elements', the principles of advanced science and 
'intuitions of a future philosophy' (1971: 324). We should not confuse 
Gramsci's notion of common sense with its normal use in English, Gramsci 
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performed and another that has been inherited from the past and which 
influences their moral conduct. The institutions of civil societv must 
therefore try to reshape themselves in order to accommodate the uneven 
and multiple forms of common sense. For Gramsci it is again the Catholic 
Church that works hardest to hold together what is in fact a 'multiplicity of 
distinct and often contradictor! religions' . Similarly, in many societies today, 

of common sense. It has been widely noted, for example, that the British 
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novations he gives the name good 



Good sense, in fact, is much neirer to the standard English meaning of 
common sense. How, Gramsci asks, could people survive if their ideas and 
concepts about society were all false? It is logical that there must be a kernel 
ofpractical understanding in in:' si. [">■.-< i]>k- 's l"- iii*.v|>ti' m i ■! the world. Simply 
in order to be ruled, a person must actiyefy narticinak- in .! pji"ii"ii],"ir 
conception of the world. A transformative project (what, in his coded near- 
synonym for Marxism, he calls a 'philosophy of praxis') must take hold of 
these ways of being in the world since they have a responsible, thoughtful 
element to them . This is vital not onlv to those who are being hegemoniled, 

elaboration of, what he calls the 'simple' must take place, for the simplicity 
of good sense is connected to its role within practical life. Furthermore, 

within good sense (including the good sense of popular cultural represen- 
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is if the intellectuals are themselves organic to those they educate and 
persuade. We shall look in more detail at this aspect of Gramsci 's thought 
inKev Idea 6. 
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HEGEMONY IN 
PRACTICE 1: IDENTITY 



all of these studies make overt use of G ramsci's work, and in some cases their 
theoretical frameworks are provided bv the work of other thinkers, [n all 
cases, however, their understandings of cultural power are sufficiently aligned 
with Gramsci's ideas to make them meaningfully 'Gramscian 1 or 'neo- 
Gramscian\ Equally, those studies that make their indebtedness to Gramsci 

to treat his conception of hegemony flexibly and critically. This may he 
through combining Gramsci's work with that of other theorists, through 
deploying hegemonic theory to illuminate new cultural practices and forms, 

conflict with other features of his work, or with its overall direction. 

Most pertinently, while Gramsci's theory of hegemony is primarily 
concerned with questions of class and nationhood, this chapter will also look 
at the application of his work to studies of youth, gender, 'race' and ethnicity. 
This should not be thought of is representing i dilution ofhegemonic theory. 
As the British cultural theorist Stuart Hall has suggested, the Gramscian 

willingness to revise and renovate theoretical frameworks of all kinds. 
'[Gramsci'slwork'.heargues, 'isof a'sophisncanngldnd" . . . ithasadirect 
□earing OH the question of the "adequacy" of existing social theories, since it 
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isprecisely in the direction of "complexifying existing theories ondproblems" 
that his most important theoretical contribution is to be found' (Hall 1996: 
411). To use Gramsci's work outside its temporal and spatial contexts 
involves just such a 'complexifying' readjustment. 

The narrative of the two chapters moves from a discussion of how 
individuals and groups are positioned by particular hegemonic practices to 
consideration of the roles of texts and cultural institutions in thisprocess. This 

hierarchically ordered society. The following chapter makes more explicit 

■versions of leadership and consent, symbolically resolving real social conflicts 

the regulatory role played by the institutions of civil and political society, 
demonstrating how different interest groups - even groups wlcfiin a leading 
bloc - compete with one another for authority. In all cases, yon should 
be aware that these topics are being isolated for the purposes of explanation: 



inpra 



e alwav 



through their multiple relationships with the institutions of the state and. 
society: there is no 'pure' moment of identity that stands outside these o 
processes (see duGav et oi.'s [ 1997] discussion of the 'cultural circuit' t 
more comprehensive account of this interdependence). Nonethel 
questions of identity have a particularly privileged position within t 
hegemonic activities and theories of hegemony. It is therefc 
that I turn first. 



dentit 



BEING 'EXCELLENT' 



of those groups and individuals whose active consent is needed for the 
maintenance of a leading group's authority, and who therefore form apart 
- albeit a subordinate part - of the power bloc. If a hegemonic project is 
truly expansive, then thisgroup will feel a strong bond of identification with 

times called the 'hegemon' ) . The section lacks the space to consider the full 
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social and cultural life, has explicitly sought to bind this class of workers and 

the terms 'enterprise' and 'excellence'. This section therefore evaluates the 
role of hegemonv in people's acceptance, rejection and negotiation of 
enterprise culture. 

As Paul du Gay (1991) has observed, the context for the emergence of 
'excellence' was a downturn in the economic performance of a number of 
western countries in the 1970s. Demonstrating the Gramscian insistence 
that the economy cannot be wholly determinant, this economic crisis was 
indissolubfv linked with a perceived cultural crisis, in which estabUshed values 
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ment of welfare institutions after the Second World War, die existence of 

'permissive society' of the 1960shad become serious obstacles to reversing 
economic and cultural decline. As Graeme Salaman ( 1 997) notes, this feeling 
of decline was compounded in the USA by common assumptions about 
America's leading competitor, Japan. Japanese workers, it was argued, 
identified strongly with an ethic of hard work and with the values of their 

The prescription for reversing these various declines was therefore 
twofold: first, to rollback some of the welfare developments of the previous 
half-centurv and, second, to promote a culture of excellence with which 
people and institutions would strongly identify Du Gav, for example, notes 

every institution to make it supportive of Enterprise' (1991: 45). If you are 

might interrupt your reading in order to look at your institution's prospec- 

e for yourself 
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to take risks, to 'stand on Your own feet', to innovate, to tike the initiative, 
to compete and to challenge convention. These individualistic and profit- 
driven qualities ire then promoted as generally achievable human virtues. 
The effect of all this is twofold: first, to blur the distinction 'between what 

nomic' (ibid.: 46) and, second, to blur the distinction between the individual 
and the organization for which he or she works. Rather than one's 'real' 

indistinguishable from one's working identity. Gnmsci himself observed that 
people rnav simultaneously hold several identities, such as being a Catholic 



r, but it took great effort on th< 



partol 



iih,(_"lui]-,-h Kih.iM (lies 



dictorv identities together. By linking different identities, the 
ternai, institutional control is lessened, and the individual mai 
ir herself. Under the regime of 'Culture Excellence', du Gav n 
inful obligation', nor undertaken purely for fin; 



L'pamtulobl 



;,-npure 



gain. Instead it is 'a means of self-fulfilment, and the road to company profit 
is also the road to individual self- development and "growth"' (ibid.: 55). 

We might ask how this identity of excellence has been disseminated. 
Salaman ( 1 997) identifies a number of sites and techniques for transmitting 

make extensive use of representations such as management guru literature 
and training videos. Although they may not use the term, what is striking 
about these strategies is theirproximity to Gramscian notions of hegemony. 
The hearts and minds of employees ire to be won not bv imposing viluesbut 
by expanding participation in setting goals and making decisions. He quotes 
one work on management theory which argues that 'companies that have 
been reengineered [ffcj don't want employees who can follow rules: they 
want people who will make their own rules' (Saliman 1997: 256). Similarly, 
Terrence Deal and Allan Kennedy's (198 2) evangelical work on 'corporate 



If employees know what their company stands for, if they know what 
standards they are to uphold, then they are much more likaly to make 
decisionsthatwill support those standards. Thay are also mora likely to feel 
as if they are an important part of the organization. They are motivated 
because life in the company has meaning for them. 

(cited in Salaman 1 997: 273) 



This closely resembles Gramsci's invocation of the self-governing indi- 
vidual asth'ekev figure within hegemonic projects (Grimsci 1971: 168). 
Symbolically at least, it suggests a break with 'domination' in favour of 
'softer', more integrative modes of leadership. There is no guarantee, 
however, that these corporate culture narratives will succeed in constructing 
anew consensus around work. Despite their role in preparing employees 'for 
the wav thev w ill participate in organizations and forhow thev will be treated' 
(Salaman 1997: 253), this will fall some wav short of such projects being 

values as being indistinguishable from their own. Indeed, we mav be highlv 

culture. Despite posing the question ofwhv there is not more overt ho stilitv 
to excellence initiatives, Hugh Wilmott (1997) has argued that emplovees 
Cvpicalh hiu- littk- deep identification with corporate values, being much 
morelikelv to distance themselves from such belief svstems through cvnical 
comments and parody. Where values lire realized, for Wilmott, it will 
generally be selectively and through the emplovees' sense ofhow to maximize 



their own. The people that are therefore most effectivelv hegemonized bv 
embodied practices and rhetorics of excellence are managers themselves. 
Excellence projects resonate with managers" own values: self-realization, 
self-presentation and self-direction are the attributes, skills and values that 
attracted them to management in the first place. And although a more 'de- 
controlled" stvle of leadership mav diffuse authoritv, it is still leadership and 
demands implementation by managers who, as Salaman puts it, have 
'dramatic and heroic status [as] transformative leaders" (1997: 330). 

Treating 'new management' or excellence discourse in this way suggests 



Such a view is in need of greater nuance, for two reasons. First, the 
ategorv of managers has been vastlv expanded over the last centurv. Rather 

ubaltern class of salaried functionaries. The appeal of excellence istherefore 
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not to a numerically insignificant social group but to a significant portion of 
middle- and even working-class workers. Second, while a fully Formed 
'philosophy' of excellence mil be open to parody and ridicule, elements of 
excellence haye found their way into other aspects of social life. In dialogue 

therefore, to suggest some of the ways in which excellence is tied to other 
identities as a form of common sense and lived experience. 

One direction for this is suggested by Ann Gray (200 3) in her work on a 
group of 'enterprising women' in the organization Women in Management. 
Gray notes that while this group does not use the word 'Feminism 1 , 'much 
Of what they do is underpinned bv an assumed feminism' (ibid.: 504). Her 
project shows that excellence establishesitselFas an identity oFsubalterns who 
perceive themselves as lacking the credentials to feel at home amongst the 



mpaBentIv to li 



ion with excelh 
t those who Feel 






Ting it given to 



values oF excellence 



them. Gray's interviewees thereFor 

■ .ili^neil with iho ounpoU'nci.'s the- 



oFchildcare and thei 



insecure or part-time position within the labour market, the Women in 
\i .Mi.i^'iii'.iu ;.'t"'iLip 'iL-vi'l'ipL-'l j ]k\i!"'ilin ih.iL ri-si'ii.Ui-'l unh oirpitratL 1 
i ui n l- i" .\t i v,-. ; h^ir ].;':i!iin.' .v.iunL-i.-n;,^ in uiu it^t-' 'ivil o luinunuar.i >n . 
emotional literacy, selF-presentation and image are now valuable skills in the 

gained through formal education. For this group of women, therefore, 

domesticity 

Gray therefore usefully directs our attention away from the world oF 
work to other spaces and activities within ciyil society where excellent 
identities are being constructed. We can identify another convergence of 
excellence and identity within the sphere of leisure, sport and fitness. Since 
the 1970s, the notion of a heaithv 'lifestyle' has bridged the gap between 
health promotion and politically motivated attempts to roll back the fron- 
tiers of welfare provision (in Gramscian terms, between 'civil society' and 
'political society'). Commenting on apicture oFyoung woman gymnast used 






lent in the historically left-w 



Liverpool, Colin Mercer ( I 984: 6) makes the point that 



and trim after rears of excess, decadence, sloppy welfarism ; 
socialism'. 

This healthr lifestyle is an effective means of conveying 
of excellent 

and business. Gramsci himself anticipated such an association in , 
on football. Showing a limited grasp of local tastes, Gramsci 
football would never be popular in Italy because the game 

that orga 



world of work 
n an early essay 



role. On the one hand, economic life is invisible within football, which 
offers itself as a zone of pure leisure in which the p lav er can 'be himself. 
But equally, football represents a purified image of how capitalist society- 
could work, with each man adopting a separate, specialized role, and all 
players freely and happily performing to the rules of the game. Sporting 
conformity, which appears to originate with the worker himself, is thus 
actually a form of industrial management. 'Observe a game of football'. 



Hit is a model of individualistic society. It demands initiative, but an initiative 
which keeps within the framework of the law. individuals are hierarchi- 
cally differentiated, but differentiated on the grounds of their particular 
abilities, rather than their past careers. There is movement, competition. 
conflict, bui they are regulated by an unwritten rule - the rule of fair play, 
of which the referee's presence is a constant reminder. The open field - 
air circulating freely - heafthy lungs - strong muscles, always primed for 



e principles apply 



(Gramsci 1994: 73) 



o be independent of 



. to individuals 



Many modern fitnes 

football, but the sum 

the world of work, while at the . 

as being physically self-reliant - 

the subaltern middle class, amoi 

life project is most widespread and deeply rooted (Hourdieu 1997: 112), 

The struggle for Itadi.Tsbip i^ lh l ro I ; i iv taking place in a language and set 
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implications. As Jeremy Howell and Alan Ingham (2001 : 346) point out, 
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"Whit Fool would argue with that?"'. It is th: 
aligns excellence with Grimsdm common sei 

Management or the boom in fitness and lifes 
Identities are formed in opposition to other 



.-elleno. 



ethat 



be 'dominated'. As du Gav (1997) nol 
idualizedaspotential self-starters and ri* 
e homeless, the unemployed or the unf 






unfit, are subject tc 

ake care of themselves, they can blame no one but then 
lemsthevface' (du Gav 1997: 302). Similarly, Howell ai 
'the darker side of the sunnv "Help Yourself to Health" i 
: status of illness and health is beginning to shift from an i 
vice'(ibid.: 338). 'Excellence' therefore involves the co: 
ally and intellectually 'dominated' group outside the f 



vthe 



ding social group wh 



YOUTH SUBCULTURES 



We have seen that hegemonic bloc 
subalterns, who must be accom. 



Who 



afhre 






ion bel 



subalterns and the dominated resembles the anthropologist Mart Douglas's 
view of culture. For Douglas (1966), cultural order involves a set of 
classifications about what is properlv inside a system, and the threats that lie 
outside it, with the boundary between the two being tenaciously -if not 



effec 



h- police 
1 dispense 



ill! <, 



vith, through net 



i. Hei 



heir status as outsiders and also how such dominated groups 
itute the boundaries of the hegemonic bloc itself. 

iswere being widely disseminated in translation. Gramsci's 
with the organization of consent provided a language through 

iocial consensus in Britain that followed the Second World 



War. Despite pervasive claims that this 



il Jcstiihll/.iltivn of the relatively affluent 
m he calls the 'respectables'. This class 



itomation was replacing the skilled and semi-sfcillec 
rcupied, Hhile at the same time they were sut 



t, for Cohen this 






Fd express and resolve, albeit 'magically', the contradictions which remain 
-lidden or unresolvPd in iho na , P nt GiiHtn-a ThP succession of subcultures 

sanations on a uantia ttinmo Mo c i .,: on, at an ideological level. 

letwee.i trauiLajia, iauiak.u class ,'u;,i a iiiSn, „nd the new hedonism of 

:onsumption. 



dominated classposition as an identity and as a source of pleasure. In this way, 
domination involves the consent of the dominated every bit as much as moral 
and intellectual leadership involves the consent of subalterns. Using the 
example of skinhead football fans in the East End of London, Cohen argues 
that theiridentitv focused around a local tribalism. In this situation, conflicts 

- were displaced not only onto conflict with the older generation and 
other subcultures, but also onto fierce antagonism towards Youths from 
neighbouring streets and districts. This is not, writes Cohen, a total mis- 
understanding of their position as a dominated class. Instead, 'It is a way of 
retrieving the solidarities of the traditional neighbourhood destroyed bv 
development' (ibid.: 85). Whatever resistant potential Youth culture might 
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ent to which thev can form a truly counter-hegen 
mited bv their modes of expression. 1 wish therefore : 
ce the work of Dick Hebdige and Paul Willis, two au 
sed subcultural youths' recognition of their dominatio 



Although notions of hegemony are central to Hebdige's work, he 

also of signification. Fashions, music, objects and images are the means 

intD the dominant order. 'The challenge to hegemony which subcultures 
represent', he writes, 'is not issued directly by them. Rather it is expressed 
obliquely, in style' (Hebdige: 1979: 16). Leaving aside the questionable 
assertions that subcultures involve no direct challenge to the dominant bloc 
(think of the politicized rhetoric of some popular music) and fie beneath 
the consciousness of individual members of a subculture, Hebdige effec- 

(think of words such as 'freedom' or 'equality'), so the material culture of 
mainstream society is, for Hebdige, appropriated bv subcultures as an act 
of subversion. Thus, the narcissistic style of the 1960s mod subculture 
transformed the 'straight' meanings of a suit, a scooter or aneat haircut 'into 
an offensive weapon' (ibid,: 104). Such actions are a refusal of a hegemonic 
project's claims to speak for all people. The use of style in subcultures 
interrupts the process of 'normalization'. These tactics, he writes, 'are 

which challenges the principle of unity- and cohesion, which contradicts the 
myth of consensus' (ibid.: IS). 

counter-hegemony since itinvDlves making emotional and stylistic alliances 
with other groups, notably immigrants from the Caribbean. However, a 
problem with his argument lies precisely in its focus on style. Revolts through 
shle may be initially shocking to 'straight' society- but they are also readily 
co-opted bv capitalist fashion and art systems. Rather than fundamentally 



counter-hegemony as expansive, his concentration on a minority of 'spec- 
tacular' young people rests on the idea of a stylistic avant-garde who are 
autonomous of the mass of youth. As we shall see in key idea 6, this ayant- 
gardism sits uncomfortably with Gramsci's notion of leadership. 

We can find a similar sense of a limited counter-hegemonic project in 
the work of Paul Willis, whose Learning to Labour (1977) examines the role 
of working-class culture, and particularly the 'counter-school culture' of 
secondary education in shaping working-class boys' expectations about their 
future in the world of work. 'The most difficult thing to explain about 

class jobs' (Willis 1977: 1). The answer to this question, for Willis, lies in 
the way they claim a dominated identity for themselves by recasting their 

priation and as a form of resistance' (ibid,: 3). In a mirror image of the 
expansive moment of hegemony, the most disruptive group of boys (who 
Willis calls 'the lads'] seize their domination as an expression of their real 

The 'lads' resistance', which takes the form of a 'caged resentment, 

Politicians, teachers and parents may believe that all pupils, regardless of 
their class, are receiving an inherently useful education. But the school 
essentially teaches children how to be good workers by mimicking the 
division of labour in a factory. Within the school, teachers are powerful and 

of authority. The 'lads', however, differentiate themselves from this teaching 
paradigm, creatingforthemselvesapostureofjoking macho defiance which, 

the w Drld of manual labour. Their resistance therefore ultimately turns out 
to be functional to capitalism, though Willisholds out the hope that without 



The 'tragedy' ul their situation is that [their] tonus of 'penetration' are 
limited, distorted and twisted back on themselves, often unintentionally, by 
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... the widespread influence of a form of patriarchal male domination and 
(Willis 1977: 3) 

sexism, and for the veil it draws over the overt racism and homophobia of 
the 'lads' iSkeggs 1992). But even this minimal consideration points us 
towards j problem with thinking about oppositional identities: what is 

th.nl:. i.- v. .d to be aw are of the different forms taken bv power, and that 
ttut idi-ntiti .fthedominantbloc itself is not something entirely unified and 
uiiLhang.ng, but acomposite of multiple, and often contradictor!, identities. 
We consider this further in the chapter 'After Gramsci'. 

The last two sections have shown that the identity of neither subalterns 

with common-sense understandings of the world. What distinguishes 
hegemonic theory from functionalism (the idea that all aspects of society 
work towards social cohesion) is that this will reflectively alter the shape of 
the hegemonic bloc itself, as it is forced to respond to the aspirations of its 
subalterns, We move on in the next chapter to look at how this give-and-take 
is also acted out symbolically, and within the institutions of culture. 
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ited tD literature rather than the prominent forms of 
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Still others fashion their resistance at a textual level, offering symbolic 
resolutions to problems that are intractable in even day life. 

I emphasize that these are mainstream fictions because the Gramsciar 
tradition breaks with earlier conceptions of how domination and resistance 

has argued that cultural forms such as the novel and the film are so deeph 
immersed, both formally and institutionally, within capitalist, racist, patri 



only take the form of texts 
whether thev are 'folk' stvb 



tith the for 



ronventions of 
action of texts 



rejects both these propositions. How could ipopulu 

live in the imaginations of its subalterns? And how could folkloric oT avan 
garde texts ever be sufficiently expansive to form the basis of counte 



ho ^e mom ' Liking a < i ra 
condemning popular texts, 
relation to the struggles be! 
1995: 180). 

In the next section we si 
subaltern and subordinate j 
that assert the validity of 



jppn,.!,- 



nineshow thev are produced 'in 
t and subordinate groups' (Willis 



'. The 






:empt to expar 

e from the cinei 



action-thriller genre and involve the re-production of white masculin- 
ity. The first, brief but hard-edged, is Andrew Ross's essay on the 'Great 
White Dude' (1995), Here the argument is less that dominant powers 

subalternitv within popular texts. Ross analyses On Deadly Ground (1994), a 
film in which Steven Seagal plavs an oil rig fire-fighter battling against 
a crooked petrol corporation. At the climax of the film, Seagal (whose 

audience of Inuit, in which he outlines the horrors of environmental 
destruction and the need for 'the people' to reclaim the Earth from polluting 



analysis of tl 



, wi defi- 



laded' within r- 



:uonarypop. 



icipular fictions, i '.'J /V.Ju'/v : .'ivirnJ re in tic els Lho 






; it to two other issues. The first 
is an American tradition of libertarianism which conflates big business and 
the state, such that any encroachment on individual liberty is treated as a 
call to arms. The second is the issue of white masculinity. Ross argues 

Environmentalism,he argues, is 'one place on the map ofprogressivepoEtics 
where the Great White Dude can hang his hat, while indulging in the 



wilderness cults traditionally associated with the making of heroic white, 
male identities' (Ross 1995: 174). 

Ross captures that moment when part of the dominant bloc (indeed, the 
dead centre of the bloc) is forced to reposition itself While this is a defensive 
reaction, it takes the form of an aggressive reclaiming of the meanings of 

]"ii.r.]"n|-j ] aiiil ^i-m.lLiV'l i'liimtv. \VV i"an si-'. 1 a similar ivspmsL- ; ." .Iii..;;iir_' 

times in a more sustained analv-as i.l 3 p. inul.ir hi-p ''s appeal. Tony Bennett 
and Janet Woollacott's Bon J and Beyond (1 987) argues that the James Bond 

diverse political and social issues. These include Britain's status after the 

relations between the sexes, Bennett and Woollacott argue that this linking 
(whatGramsci calls the 'suture') of disparate phenomena does not impose 
a dominant ideology but articulates subordinate and dominant ideologies 



nt.alh apopular 
hero. His creator, Ian Fleming, and the publishers Jonathan Cape saw him 

intelligentsia. However, serialization of From Russia, With Love in the middle- 
brow- Dally Express newspaper in 1957 widened the fiction's appeal. From 
Russia, With Love appeared to be more clearly grounded in the political 
landscape than Fleming's other novels and Bond's defeat of maverick Soviet 
agents in the novel 'embodied the imaginary possibility- that England might 
once again be placed at the centre of world affairs' (ibid.: 26). This had a 

and its international influence dwindling. 

Bond's appearance in film further broadened his appeal in Britain but 
also made him a popular hero internationally, These twin developments led 
to an adaptation in both the character of Bond himself and in the films' 
recurrent motifs. Bennett and Woollacott note that the choice of a working- 
class Scot, Sean Connerv, to plav Bond symbolized Britain as a modern and 

Bond's superiors. The 'Bond Girl' of the films represented a similar spirit of 
modernization, since her independent sexuality w as 'liberated fmm the 
constraints of" family, marriage and domesticity' (ibid.: 35). Bennett and 
Woollacott see this shift as evidence of the flexible nature of popular fictions 
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bolicallv undermine the gains of feminism. We might ask. why the Boi 
fictions had to periodically reinvent themselves dvi 
subsequently - \ou might wish to think about the tram 
recent Bond films). Bennett and WoDllacotfs answer i 
19505 and 1980s, traditional modes of leadership had been placed in doubt 
and new alternatives were not vet fully formed. In such a situation fictional 
representations were able to offer a quicker response than the institutions of 
political society. In the case of Bond, this was aconservatire response, 'filling 
the gapsin other practicesin producing consent' (ibid.: 28'). Popular fiction, 
Bennett and Woollacott argue, 'is more closely in touch with popular 

losing their "pulling power"' and better able to make the 

its rule. But how does it address 'the people' themselves? And is there i 
possibility of texts showing resistance to the threat of incorporation? We 



NEGOTIATION AND RESISTANCE 
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'the people' and therefore ippeir cold and remote. Films Like Trading Places 

ispij-ilii'iT; anil In L-hillt-ii^f tlii- « iv -; tlnl Lip i till sin ilm-shusinL--s. in li\iji.n..j 
Places, the billionaire Duke Brothers engineer a life-swap between Bilk-Ray 
Valentine (Eddie Murphy), a black hustler, md their white stockbroker 
nephew Winthorpe (Dan Avkrovd). Forits first half the film revelsin images 
of Billv-Rav's financial acumen, as he uses his street- learned good sense to 
make profits for himself and the Dukes. This upward mobility is counter- 
posed to scenes of Winthorpe being reduced to poyer tv as the symbols of his 

double-dealing and racism is exposed in the second half of the film, Billy-Ray 
and Winthorpe join forces to ruin the brothers and make a fortune for 
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nother. Williamson describesBilly-Ray 
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enterprh 



it-throit, her 



provide noMesSI oblige; but when heritage appears snobbish and unjust, 
enterprise can be meritocratic and open' (ibid . : 15 7). 

Like Billy-Rav, TessMcGill(Meknie Griffith), the heroine of Working Girl, 

humiliated and betrayed by her boss (Catherine (Sigourney Weaver), another 
privileged insider, until Kitherine is finally unmasked as a cheat and 
dismissed. Just is we saw in the earlier discussion of 'excellence', the binding 

within the film are not, ultimately, distinct from Tess's human qualities as a 



.iMinri.'.uin skwrjpiT with thi: ink- t|-;wk, i_ irh Mmi.n s 'New Jerus 

have at once profoundly spiritual and totally material connotations: it in 
social betterment . . , and asense of "higher" values, or ethicsbevond i 
greed' (ibid.: 160). 

This sense of negotiation is shared bv 1 very different 'women's 
Millions lllm Us ( I 943 ) was made during the Second World War at the I 
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war effort clearly involves winning the consent of subordinates. This was 
accentuated by the particular conditions that faced Britain at the outbreak of 
the Second "World "War, Memories of the First World War, the austere 
conditions of the interw arrears and ineffective earlv attempts at propaganda 
meant that the war was not, initially, a popular one. It therefore became a 
necessity to bridge the gap between government and people, to insist within 
representation that it was a 'People's War' fought bv both sexes, whose 
outcome would be not just the defeat of Germany but also a transformation 
of Britain. As Geoff Hurd (1984: 1 8) putsit, 'The war created an urgent need 
to convert dominance into hegemony, requiring arapid and genuine response 
to the aspirations of subordinate groups and classes.' Above all, these 



apostw 

luldbe 



.1- future in which 



IsfDr 



popula 



lents of what Raymond Williams (1980) calls the 



agesofdominar 



nequalitv. Thus, while the 
specific focus of Millions Like Us is the need for women war workers, the text 
treats this as a temporary measure only, Tensions between the short-term 
need for women's labour and longer-term changes in relations between the 
classes and genders are discussed and resolved within the narrative. 

Two plotlines are central to this. One concerns Celia (Patricia Roc), a 
lower-class girl who is conscripted into the workforce. After initial misgiv- 
ings about the lack of glamour associated with industrial labour, she finds 
herself welcomed into a classless community ofwomen. Prone to romantic 
daydreaming, Celia marries an airman, but when he is killed in action she 

the need to serve the nation underscored bv the film's final shot of her join- 
ing in with a popular song. The other storyline deals with Jennifer (Ann 
Craw ford), a rich and snobbish girl who provides ameansfor the film to deal 
with the ruling class. Throughout much of the film sheis shown to be inferior 
to her lower-class workmates, both in her skills on the lathe andinhervalues. 
Nonetheless, she enjoys a romance with the brusque foreman of the factory, 
Charlie (Eric Portman). Late in the film, Charlie is given one of its key 









But as Andrew Higson (1995) argues, the film reproduces a series of 

and above the foremen is a state that controls their actions but which remains 
relatively invisible. Moreover, the Him operates within a set of restrictive 
moral codes: both Celia and Jennifer desire a future within the patriarchal 
family, and the non-patriarchal 'family' of the women workers is one that 
demands the renunciation of sexual or romantic desire. As Higson com- 
ments, this calls into question the extent to which real textual concessions 
are made. The characters at the centre of the narrative show no desire for 
change, and while Millions Like Us depends 'on the narrative centrality of 

position which is finally privileged within the social formation ofordinarv 
people' (ibid.: 243). 

So far, then, we have seen how the authority of the leading bloc is 

thev must make. But other texts offer a. clearer challenge to the dominant 
bloc than this, and aim to fundamentally shift values and beliefs. Where then 

One of the most sustained hegemonic analyses of a resistant mode is Tricia 
Rose's study of hip-hop, Rlack Noise (1994). Rose argues that resistance 

strategies of the dominant. Instead, it takes the form of disguised or coded 
cultural practices 'that invert stigmas, direct our attention to offstage cultures 
of the class or group within which they originated, and validate the 
perceptions of the less powerful' (Rose 1994: 100), Rap's musical rage at 
the injuries inflicted on African-Americans is of a form that she terms the 
:, the extent to which rap can remain truly 
ic industry that distributes 'authentic' forms 
of expression globally, profits from them and neutralizes their political 



sopentoqui 



ion. Rap therefor 



hidden and public domains, 'miking [its protests] highly visible, vet diffi- 
cult to contain and confine' (ibid.: 101), Like Bennett and Woollacott's 
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Rose's argument suggests some of the problems that we hive already 

While rap makes expansive connections amongst the people of the African 
diaspora, and across racial boundaries, its resistive potential is limited by the 
sexism, homophobia and anti-Semitism of some rap artists' lyrics. Rose 

marginalized cultural product. Perhaps here we can find a pure form of 
resistance? Indeed, the niche that they have carved out for themselves, she 



lulture' (ibid.: 170). Yet this is not a totalizing act 
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and white feminism. 

Using Rose's study as a limit case of sub. 
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should be clear that it is very difficult to conceptualize some pure moment 
of 'resistance' within a Gramscian framework, since the identities and 
representational forms of the dominated are formed through an engagement 
with the hegemonic projects of the power bloc. This is not the same as a 

hegemonized within the dominant bloc, and other voices 'liquidated'. Those 

of the dominant group. Writing about Caribbean popular culture, Stuart 
Hall has noted the difficulties of entirely 'refusing' imperial representations 

- of Caribbean identity. Who, he writes, 'could describe this tense and 
tortured dialogue as a "one way trip"?' (Hall 1930: 2 3 5). 



INSTITUTIONAL HEGEMONY 

In this section we look at an issue that has been addressed haphazardly 
throughout the chapter. Hammertown School, Women in Management, the 
music industry and the Ministry of Information are all institutions that work 
to transmit sets of values. However, these values are not identical with a 
'dominant ideology'. The fact that institutions have specific forms ol 



between the ruling group and its intended audience. While institutions oijv 
well be vital tools of the power bloc, thev typically produce a set of Tallies 
that are negotiated through their mm circumstances and traditions. The 
example I shall use to illustrate this is an institution we encountered earlier, 
the BBC. By looking at a recent moment in the BBC's history, we can see 
some of the frictions that occur between an institution, the state and the 
public. 

Although the BBC in some ways functions as the state broadcaster in 
Britain (it is state-funded through a compulsory licence fee), it does not 
always transmit news stories that are favourable tD the government of the 
day. Its interrogation of the military intelligence used to justify the US-led 
coalition's invasion of Iraq in 2003, for instance, led to direct and serious 
conflict both with the Labour government and with those media bodies that 
supported the war. Although these events focused on the suicide of a 
government scientist, Dr David Kellv, thev took place within awider context 
of discussions over the ten-vearlv renewal of the BBC's Charter. The results 
of these discussions were published in 2005, and asked questions of the BBC's 
status as an institution (for example, the fact that it straddles commercial 

In terms of hegemony, we can draw several issues from this episode. First, 

political society need to be revised. We mil remember that Gramsci 
distinguishes between 'the ensemble of organisms commonly called "pri- 

that hegemony needs to be won first within civil society. Yet not only does 
the state have a greatly expanded role in modern societies (and a more limited 

has become increasingly porous, with state institutions being required to 

investment and profitable venture: 

Britain's official broadcaster (through, for example, the BBC World Service), 

Second, the incident indicated that institutions have a high level of 
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a 'global family', thereby 'extending an ethics of care into the realm of global 
capitalism and creating its customer as a globalised familial citizen' {ibid.; 
35). Similarly, criticism of the BBC's Charter renewal focused on itspopulist 
programming. It was argued that the BBC's role is to produce 'quality' (highl- 
and middle-brow) radio and television, whereas the poller of successive 
Di re ctoTS- General has been to appeal to popular taste, To concentrate on 
quality- programming would be to jeopardize its position as a genuinely 
'national-popular' institution. The BBC, like other intermediate institutions, 
Was therefore caught between the competing needs to satisfy a higher power 
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we shall see in the following chapter, 'intellectuals'. Although there is . 
BBC structure and ethos, itis also a collection ofindiriduils and teams- and 
indeed, much of the coverage of the Kelly Affair focused on one journalist 
Andrew Gilligan. Institutions do not automatically speak with one voici 
and there is potential for friction and negotiation between individuals ani 
corporate structures and traditions. In the context of another culturt 
industry, cinema, Christine Gledhill (1988) has 
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Finally, institutions are increasingly global. During the Kelly Affair, the 
most vociferous objections to both the BBC's reporting and its licence 
renewal came from Rupert Murdoch's multinational News Corporation, 
Which has a variety of press and television interests in the UK. While the 
episode could be framed as a largely 'national' one, inasmuch as it was 
focused on the British government, the opposition between the BBC and 
News Corporation indicated that media institutions are increasingly bound 

with global (and particularly American) networks in order to make their 
popular appeals. That there has been a displacement of national hegemonic 
projects bv international ones issuggestedbv ShaunMoores' study of satellite 



the authority. Their newsreaders speak just like schoolmasters. Thej 
telling you, like schoolmasters telling the kids. I think Sky News has mi 
ot a North American approach, it's more relaxed. They treat yDU like equ 
and don't take the audience for a bunch Df small kids.' 

(Moores 2000: ( 
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THE 'PROBLEM OF THE INTELLECTUALS' 

This chapter considers the role of intellectualsin giving form and expressi on 
to the moril, philosophical, ideological and scientific "values that are elab- 
orated into a hegemonic project. The chapter again works through examples 
to give a sense of how values cohere around the figure of the intellectual and 
bow such meanings are contested between groups of intellectuals, and 

Intellectuals introduce a dimension of agency to the hegemonic process that 

institutions. How ever, we should be cautious when distinguishing between 

Intellectuals work within institutions, and institutions require intellectuals 
With the specific skills needed to maintain the institution theoretically. 
Similarly, intellectuals may produce representations, but the image of the 
intellectual, whether as disinterested authority or as engaged thinker, is one 

Nor should we overestimate the extent to which Gramsci privileges 
agency over structure, as criticisms of his work sometimes imply. His starting 
point is famously that 'all men are intellectuals', but he qualifies this by 
arguing that only a minority of people can function asintellectuals within any 
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unifies intellectuil activities is opposed to practical ones, since manual tasks 
also have a creative and thinking dimension. Instead, the meaning ofbeing 

at a historical moment, within which some practices are privileged as being 
intellectual, while others are relegated to the status of common sense or 
practical know ledge. So, while art has been an intellectual activity for some 

of practical knowledge (both would now be seen as intellectual activities 
with appropriate CLTlilicstinn j L'iiokin^ an' I ■_■ -l I. i n ^ h.n ..■ ^ne rally been seen 
as mundane and prai/iiciil acti vitK^, hin 1 h >.-> nr.w haw .in expanded category 
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productive requirements of capitalism in a period, although intellectuals 
will reflexivelv shape the character of production and are themselves 
entrepreneurs and producers (of ideas, texts, modes of organization and 
so on). Gromsci further undermines the notion of intellectuals as free-floating 
isolated thinkers, bv gesturing towards the idea of a 'collective intellectual'. 
Bv this he means the revolutionary party, but we could think of other 

and subcultural avant-gardes, media corporations and so on. Intellectuals, 
then, are certoinlv agents, but there is also an intellectual structure within 

We might ask why Gramsci was so concerned with intellectuals (indeed, 
his original plan was that the Prison yotebooks would be a history of Italian 
intellectuals). The answer lies in the problem of political representation: in 
other words, who is entitled to speak and think on behalf of a particular 
constituency? Like many other socialist intellectuals, Gramsci was a dis- 
affected bourgeois who aligned himself with the working class. Socialism 
was Gramsci 's decision, and not something 'given' by his class position (to 
prove the point, one of his brothers became a Fascist). Despite the hardship 
of his childhood and the years in Turin, he did not belong tD the working class 
and the effort to bridge the gap between university- educated Communists 
and factory workers proved largely unsuccessful. After the failure of a 
'proletarian university' during the 1920 Fiat factory take-over, he noted that 

the efforts ofa few isolated individuals' (Gramsci 1994: 226.) 



point of departure. For Lenin, the Russian intelligentsia of the nineteenth 
century wis worrvingly detached from the working class on whose behalf 
they formulated a theory of resolution. 'In Russia", he wrote, 'the theorv of 
Social-Democracy arose independently of the spontaneous growth of the 
labour movement; it arose as [the] outcome of ideas among the revolutionary 
socialist intelligentsia' (cited in Hill 1947: 68). Marxism could only be 
brought into the labour movement 'from without", vet the intellectuals could 
not be allowed to dominate the movement. Lenin's vehicle for overcoming 
this impasse was the Revolutionary Party, which would fuse formerworkers 
and former intellectuals into a single, disciplined organism whose members 
would be 'professional revolutionaries". Rather than seeing the Party as a 
mass movement, Lenin advocates the development of a vanguard or elite 
that will impose socialist consciousness on the masses. It will achieve this 

during the overthrow of the previous regime. After a period of proletarian 
dictatorship, class differences will disappear, and the distinction between 
workers and intellectuals w ill 'be obliterated' , It is open to question whether 
this dissolution of boundaries took place in Soviet Russia, where 
a pervasive communist bureaucracy was quickly established. Certainly 
many intellectuals, workers and peasants were literally obliterated in the 
attempt. 

What Gramsci took from Lenin was primarily the notion that the 
intellectuals, the working class and the peasantry need to be fused in some 

lectuals. The remainder of this chapter considershow we may apply this idea 
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This dynamic view of organic and traditional intellectuals is just one 
ray in which Gramsci's flexible Marxism transcends Lenin's somewhat 
top-down' account of how ideas are transmitted. Since the transformation 
f civil society is a precondition of radical social change for Gramsci, 
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from yanguardism and towards the development of a genuinely mass form 
of intellectual Ufa. As with hegemony more generally, Gramsci sees intel- 
lectual life as a form of negotiation/Emerging forms of thought (such as 
socialism) encounter existing intellectual forms, both those of preyious 

'a momentary equilibrium' with them. There is nothing guaranteed about 
this: the battle of ideas may be siow or end in defeat. 

While this introduction has dealt largely with the intellectual as a political 
theoretician, the remainder of the chapter will once again blur the bound- 
aries between different areas of social life. For, as I noted at the beginning of 
the chapter, 'intellectual life' in any period is an elaboration of discrete 

(though one or more of these might giye aperiod its particular character}. 
Political activists, producers of popular culture, stile leaders and business 
elites are therefore deployed as case studies of the intelligentsia. For the 
moment, however, we shall return to Gramsci's central binary opposition. 



ORGANIC INTELLECTUALS 

Gramsci argues that 'every social group, coming into existence . . . creates 
together with itself, organically, one or more strata of intellectuals' (1971 : 
5), While in orthodox Marxist fashion he sees these 'social groups' (or 
classes) as fulfilling a function within economic production, we need not 
applv this observation exclusively in class terms. It was, for example, integral 
to the development of a politicized black identity, above all in America, that 
this emergence was theorized and represented by black intellectuals. 
Similarly, political movements around women's liberation, gay rights and 
environmental sm are strongly associated with the intellectuals who work to 
give them 'homogeneity and an awareness of [their] function ... in the 
economic . . . social and political fields' (ibid.) Nonetheless, what disl 

requirements, is of central concern. Gramsci notes that the developm 
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intellectual' (ibid.: 9). Only through und t 






From the bourgeoisie. While Gnmsci describes this in terms of factory 

life - to banking and finance, retail, the law and government. 

It is insufficient, however, For organic intellectuals to on/f have technical 
knowledge, They must be willing to participate in the struggle For hegemony, 
to be 'directive' as Hell as 'specialized'. To achieve this, the organic intel- 
lectual must be able trj elaborate their specialist knowledge into political 
r sophisti cation and 
ateinpracticallife, 
'as constructor, organizer, "permanent persuader" and not just a simple 
orator' (ibid.: 10). This is certainly not tD entirely reject older forms of 
knowledge. As Stuart Hall puts it, 'it is the job of the organic intellectual to 
know more than the traditional intellectuals do: really know, not just pretend 



oknow . 
For G ra 



. to know deeply and profoundly' (Hall 1996: ?6B}. 
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intellectualofthe] 
likelv to be someone who is technically trained and also a trade unionist or 

With the Turinese factory council movement. We might wish to extend this 
notion of the organic subordinate intellectual to new social movements 
and to issues of media representation, For it would be hard to imagine a 
contemporary organic intellectual who did not make use of media in their 
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of the Internet. Downey and Fenton (2003) provide a review of these 
paigns, including the Mexican Zapatistas, the second Intifada in Israel/ 
common strategy of 'offline protest and online counter-publicity'. Within 
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expansion' (Gramsci 1971: 13). He is referring to the expanded stratum of 
bureaucrats, who seem to be autonomous of production even while (hey act 
in the interests of capitalism. Since his period, however, the numbers of 
■intellectual' Functions within both production and the state have massively 
increised, and more and more strata have emerged between the 'highest' and 
'lowest' level of intellectual. To develop the idea of contemporary organic 
intellectuals concretelv, we need to look elsewhere to understand how an 



whose Disrinaion (1 984) considers the emergence of new class Fractions sin. 
the 1960s, and the wavs in which taste comes to police the boundari 
between classes and class fractions. Like Gramsci, Hourdieu argues th 

bv their own intellectuals. Perhaps the most productive of these is anew cla 
stratum, the new petite bourgeoisie, or new lower middle class. Bourdii 



aracterized as 'the new intellectuals', since 
its working role involves marking out new fields of knowledge and bodies of 

the 'high' culture of the upper classes, and between work and leisure. The 
new petite bourgeoisie, he notes, thrive 'in all the occupations involving 
presentation and representation (sales, marketing, advertising, public 
relations, fashion, decoration and so Forth) and in all the institutions 
providing svmbolic goods and services' (Bourdieu 1984: 3 59) 

This, therefore, is the class fraction most clearlv organic to modern 

But it is also a particularly valued class Fraction in terms oFits consumption 
choices, a subject on which Gramsci has verv little to sav. To use the idea oF 
the organic intellectual in modern societies, we would thereFore have to 
acknowledge that consumption ispartofthe intellectual's role. Commenting 
on this, Sean Nixon (1997) has noted that the new intelligentsia's identip- 
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simultaneouslv as kev social norms. It is, 
conception of the world" in which the 
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ies of further points about this new 
be thought of spatiallv. The new pet 



provincial or marginal - though this is likely to provoke the formation of a 

is itself extensively represented, and this represents on becomes part of the 
struggle for hegemony. Throughout the 1980s, for example, images of the 

and political obsessions. Third, we should remember that these ire inter- 
mediate strata rafter than a new dominant class (which, for Bourdieu, is the 
more consolidited 'new bourgeoisie") and are therefore subalterns within 
the bloc and not necessarily its beneficiaries. Their function is analogous to 

through its complexity md interlocking levels. Finillv, this group actively 
seeks engagement with 'the people' rather than adopting a disinterested 
pose. AsChanev (2003), Moores(2000) and Hollows (2003) have noted, 
using the examples of politicians, popular broadcasters and TV chefs 









that these intellectuals will themselves be reshaped by having to couch their 
appeal in popular terms. Engagement with the everyday is not a feature 
of intellectual life as it is conventionally understood, and it is to this that we 



TRADITIONAL INTELLECTUALS 

thinker, and if one way of thinking about the former is as someone engaged 
with the messy complexity of social life, the traditional intelligentsia are 
characterized by their apparent withdrawal from such matters. In the Prison 
Notebooks, the stereotype of this figure is the 'man of letters, philosopher 

parasites. Yet what these figures have in common is a belief that their special- 
ism is disinterestedly autonomous ofpolitical considerations, and this would 

'cultural' intellectuals. 

One reason why we should not confuse the traditional intelligentsia with 
intellectual laziness or outmoded modes of thought is Gramsci's respect for 
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acquisition of knowledge as a. 'job', an 'apprenticeship', a training imolvii 
muscles and nerves which mione ceui achieve with sufficient labour, Ifpeor. 
do not recognize education as a Form of work, thev will wrongly perceive 

to be the natural property of an elite. It is for this reason that Grim! 



oppos 



refor 
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{which might now be considered elitist) continues to hive any value. 

It isprecisely because older ideas continue to be useful that Gramsci sees 
one of the most urgent tasks facing any emergent political gro up asbeing the 
assimilation of the traditional intellectuals. Again, we need to think of this 
in the reflexive fashion that Grimsd's notion of hegemony encourages- a 
group cannot simply allow an exi sting intelligentsia toprovideits intellectual 
leadership, because ifit does it will be transformed. This might help explain, 
for example, how national liberation movements in the developing world 

been transformed by nationalism. Instead, an emergent group must develop 
its own organic intellectuals to a sufficient level whereby thev can exercise 
hegemony over some or all of the traditional intelligentsia. Gramsci gives 
an example of this in the development of English society in the eighteenth 

England. However, the industrial bourgeoisie ruled through proxy, with the 
aristocracy continuing to form the government and to provide cultural 
leadership. The stile of the aristocracy was thus preserved while itseconomic 
power waned. So while England was rapidlv 
world's most urban and industrial nation, its c 



isformed into the 
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by the image and abandoned its •industrial spirit' in favour of a nostalgic 
ruralism (Wiener 1981). 

Gramsci presents the English aristocracy as gracefully acquiescing to its 
assimilation, but it is more common for a traditional intelligentsia to resist 
being incorporated into an emergent hegemony. Thisisbecause in the course 
of its development it has come to misrecognize itself as being outside political 
and everyday affairs. The material conditions of intellectual life might give 
some justification to this misconception. G ramsci's historical analvsis of the 
Catholic Church, or indeed a roll-call of the facultv of any modern university, 
would suggest that intellectuals have a high degree of international mobility, 






ted from local 



concerns. Equally, the intelligentsia has come to see itself as classless, 
'priesthood or caste' that is 'autonomous and independent of the dominar 



Although he had served as minister of education in the Fascist government, 

responsibility of intellectuals to separate scholarship from politics. When a 
Manifesto of Fascist Intellectuals was produced, Croce claimed that politics and 
learning should not be mixed (Sassoon 1999: 19). Yet this pose of disin- 
terestedness was, for Gramsci, apolitical action, since its role was to defend 
the bourgeois-liberal state in the face of fascism and communism. While 
Croce, he w rites, may feel himself closely linked to the timeless philosophy 
of Aristotle and Plato, 'he does not conceal ... his links with [the indus- 
trialists] Agnelli and Benni, and it is precisely here that one can discern the 
most significant character of Croce's philosophy' (Gramsci 1971: 8). 

There are two wavs, therefore, in which we might unpick Gramsci 's 
binary opposition between organic and traditional intellectuals. On the one 
hand, traditional intellectuals were once organic to a classin its ascendancy, 
but now appear to be autonomous of that class, and mav - in the case of 
dissident intellectuals and artistic avant-gardes - be critical of it, or 
embarrassing to it. Yet this autonomy might be functional to capitalism by 
offering a 'transcendent' alternative to reality. To turn to the eternal truths 
of religion, art or philosophy is also to turn away from more pressing 
problems of political responsibility (Eagleton 1991). 

Second, the traditional intelligentsia may, like Croce, be forced into 

new, contingent situations appear, intellectuals are forced into becoming 
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die imposition of socialist conscious 
wisdom is therefore transmitted downwards to the labouring classes. For 
Gramsci, how ever, the process of education is better conceived as a diilogue 
between intellectuals and 'the people'. 'Even' leap forwards ... of the 

part of the mass of the "simple'" (Sassoon 1999: 35). Intellectual guidance 
is sterile and pedantic unless it is embedded in the concerns and 'worldview' 
of the popular classes. 'The popular element', he writes, '"feels" but does 
not always know or understand; the intellectual element "knows" but does 
not ahvaya understand and in particular does not always feel' (Gramsd 1 971 : 
418), Intellectuals must therefore learn how to feel, how to belong and how- 
to become impassioned. Only then can thev understand the aspirations of the 



people 
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■rior [more fully 



leorized] conception of the world' to those below. To make this 



elements between the rulers and ruled, leaders and led, and can 
life be realized' (ibid.). 

One of the characteristics of Italian intellectual life for Grams 
lh.: intelligentsia were unprepared for thiskind ofengagement. Th< 
in culture took the form of apreference for 'high' over popular ci 



eople'sbehayiour are nowhere to be Found" within the reading of these 
litional intellectuals (Gramsci 1985: 274). Not only do these intellectuals 
refore possess no understanding ofthe people's 'common sense' (beyond 
i Feeling that it is inferior to their own conception of the world), but 
V are also preyented from elaborating its stock of 'good sense' into a 

Clearly, this situation his Fundamentally changed in Italy and elsewhere. 
ere has been a massive expansion in the number and type oT intellectuals 
o produce, distribute and interpret popular culture. But conflict between 
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workers who had become film directors or moral commentators. The 
intellectuil field as constructed by these figures was therefore much more 
complex thin a simple polarity of organic and traditional intellectuals. All 
the groups involved fulfilled some organic function to a particular group. 
Playboy's adyocacy of sex-as-fun, for example, was clearly tied into the 
emergence of anew middle class, while the debate about erotica was closely 
linked to 'second wave' feminism, But many of the terms in which the debate 

epartofinte- 



of cultural authority and good taste on the part of intellectuals. 

Ross argues that the fundamental terms of this debate shifted in the 1 980s 
as a consequence of the appearance of a group of vanguardist anti-porn 
feminist intellectuals, whose most prominent voices were Andrea D workin 
(1 946-2005 ) and Catharine Mackinnon ( 1 946- ]. This movement proposed 
that normative heterosexual! tv, represented through porn, was a unified 
vehicle for men to commit violence against women. Its Utopian solution 
was to detach women totally from the 'contaminated culture of ordinary 
people 1 and to produce 'correct' representations, fantasies and sexual 
pLTiCUL.-e^. ftii s mtflloctu a I ;n""up np.vii'ii sllcllssIu] in constructing a 
consistent ideology around porn at a time when the unity of the women's 
movement was being challenged. It therefore offered the leadership needed 
to give the movement renewed coherence. Ross points out, how ever, that in 
two wavs this settlement was unsatisfactory. First, it relied on traditional 
Views of media effects, which analysed culture in terms of 'mass manip- 
ulation, systematic domination and victimization' (Ross 1989: 177). Second, 
by isolating porn as the 'essential issue of radical feminist attention' (ibid.: 

one constituency. It could not, for example, address the desires of sexual 
minorities such as gay men, nor could it deal with heterosexual women's 
appetite for explicit material, to which thev had historically been denied 
access. Unable to resolve this limitation ideologically, antiporn feminists 
forced a 'coercive' solution tn the impasse in the form of an alliance with non- 
explicit material. 

In the search for a more expansive response to these issues, Ross therefore 
notes the emergence ofan 'anti-antiporn' movement of feminist intellectuals 



since this stratum has to negotiate pornography's status as a business and ma 
thereby become the unwitting agentsofa new phase in consumer capitalism 
Writing in 1 989, Ross stresses the way in which porn was central to the ne> 
consumer markets based around cable teleyision and the VCR, but a si mi la 
analysis today would have to note the complex w ays in which porn is boun 
up with the Internet, the information economy and the intellectuals wh. 
produce and mediate those phenomena. Moreover, Gramsci's identificatioi 
of common sense as a disablinglv alien form of thought for intellectuals i 

'feeling-passion'), intellectuals cannot hope to reconstruct the terrain of th 
popular since they will simply reproduce the critical distance of th 
traditional intelligentsia. "What is at stake in the study of porn, he notes, 'i 
a cultural politics which seeks to learn from the forms and discourses c 
popular pleasure, rather than adopting or supporting a legislative an. 
instructional posture' (ibid.: 207). If this leaves the question of how on 
could therefore criticize porn unanswered, then this, for Ross, is the pric 
of complexity. 
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with social groups. The 


chapter has emphasized that the sheer diversity 


of ideas in circulation in 


any era indicates problems with the notion that 


the ruling bloc's ideas ar 


'epochal'. Using the example of pornography, we 


have seen that popular 


ulture and common sense continue to mark out 


major fault-lines betwee 


n different groups of intellectuals. The intensity, 


extent and duration of 


these differences indicate a crisis in sexual 


relations, and it is to the 


ssue of crisis that we now turn. 
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CRISIS 



So fir we have concentrated on hegemony as a project that involves the 
Formation of moral arid intellectual consensus, under the leadership of a 
particular social group. However, Gramsci draws a distinction between 
this 'moment of consent' and a 'moment of force' in which consensus 
dissolves into dissensus. The recourse to coercive and authoritarian means 
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since opposition tore 



e upon this lackofn 



icuum. We can thereto! 



s opposition 



between the moments of consent and force, since the latter is likelv to be 
a period of more intensive 'consensualization', even if consent itself is 
withheld. 

To this period of heightened hegemonic activity, Gramsci gives the name 

he calls its 'organic' crisis. This can be distinguished from more immediate 

which form the ground for political and cultural mobilization. A state of 
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dangerous 'men of destiny', Speaking oyer the heads of ciyil society, these 
'Caesars' make direct appeals to 'the people'. But though they may be able 
to construct a temporary settlement of the crisis, their resolutions cannot be 
other than temporary ones, since fundamental problems are being sup- 
pressed, Mussolini was such a figure and the Fascists' seizure of power was, 
for Gramsci, a ' revolution /restoration', 'revolution without revolution' or 
poSSM TerolUtion, W bich could not touch the essentials of class power. The 
hi storv of post-Risorgimen to Italy was, for Gramsci, a parade of such passive 
revolutions, in which the leaders of oppositional forces were repeatedly 
transformed into agents of the dominant social group, while the great mass 

This chapter therefore considers these issues - organic and conjunctural 
crisis, Caesarism and passive revolution - in greater theoretical depth. It 
illustrates them through analysis of a specific historical moment of crisis: the 
drift towards coercive solutions and the development of an 'exceptional 
state' in postwar Britain. We shall pay particular attention to one of the key 
textsin the Gramscian tradition: Stuart Hall, Chas Critcher, Tony Jefferson, 
John Clarke and Brian Roberts's Polidng the Crisis (197B). This major work 
points to the wavs that 'crisis' manifests itself in a moral panic around the 
criminal behaviour ot'i mini; hlack iiu-n, which appears to ho indopondont nt" 
the crisis of capitalism. The chapter then looks at this moment through the 
lens of fictional representation, seeing how authoritarian solutions are 



ORGANIC CRISIS 

As we have seen, Gramsci characterizes civil society as a 'powerful system 
of fortresses and earthworks'. The ruling social group has at its disposal a 
formidable array of institutions and techniques for maintaining its authority, 
and the task of disentangling these interlinked defences is a daunting one for 
counter-hegemonic forces. Nonetheless, there will come a time in the life 

In every country the process is different, although the content is the same. 

And the content is the crisis of the ruling class's hegemony, which occurs 
either because the ruling class has failed in some major political 
undertaking for which it has requested, or forcibly exfracted, the consent uf 
the broad masses [war, for example), or because huge masses . . . have 



passed suddenly from a state of pol t:al passivity to a certain activity, and 
put forward demands which taken together, albeit not organically 
formulated, add up to a revolution. A crisis of authority' is spoken of: this is 

(Gramsci 1971: 210) 



any representative body that organizes a luge constituency of people 
(religions, community leaders, trade unions, scientists, etc.). In all of these 
cases, the represented may reject their leadership. This 'conjunctural' crisis 
differs from an organic crisis since it may be rectified, within limits, bv the 
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opponents to regain control in 
'cadres' of potential leaders waiting i 
weakened through the need to make : 



ofci 



gs. The ruling class may be 
>ut it is still able to dispense 

Even if this is a common outcome, however, Gramsci does not claim itis 
the inevitable outcome. It may be that the equilibrium offerees is such that 
the ruling class cannot impose its will. Or it may succeed in reinstating its 
authority but at the price of a devastating loss of ideological credibility, 
Although the coercive apparatuses of the state are never entirely absent within 
democracies (think of the prominence of courts, military pageantry, the 
police and so on) it is, as Terry Eagleton remarks, 'preferable on the whole 
for power to remain conveniently invisible, disseminated throughout the 
texture ofsodal life and -naturalized" as custom, habit, spontaneous practice' 
(Eagleton 1991: 116), Bv shiftingits mode of direction towards coercion, 
the state shows that, first, its authority is always finally dependent upon 
armed force rather than popular consent, and second that it is not a neutral 

added complication, it may be the case that various groups within the state's 
coercive arms have different objectives to the ruling class. These objectives 
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Finally, while the preceding ilisfussicin im^ht indicate that 
metaphors points the reader in that direction), it is equally si 
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one point in thi- Prison yiclihooks, Gramsci refers to the crisis is a kind of 

1971: 575). Popular culture provides a means of mapping this morbidity. We 
therefore need to be particularly attentive to those patterns within 

resolution to the problem articulated. In some cases these representations 
mav cohere with the coercive activities of the state. For example, fictional 
and factual coverage of the 'War On Drugs' accompanies and to some extent 
authorizes the activities ofpolice forces. In other cases, however, texts mav 
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identified a spate of 'backlash' movies (Fatal Attraction, 1987; Siiu:!,- Whiti 
Female, 1992; The Hand that Rocks the Cradle, 1992) in which independent 
female characters are depicted is psychotic and killed off in the finil reel. This 

masculine authority in the face of a general crisis of patriarchy (see Hollows 
2002). Textual solutions, however, are typically more ambivalent than state 



PASSIVE REVOLUTION 

the crisis can be resolved in favour of a ruling social group. Hcweyer, this 
resolution is unlikely to be permanent or satisfactory. One of Gramsci's 
axioms, drawn from Marx, is that a 'social formation' (a class or class 
fraction) cannot disappear while its productive forces 'still find room for 
further forward movement' (Sassoon 1999: 1G), By reasserting its authority 
(even in modified form) and failing to draw subordinates such as the working 
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nersion to any interyention of the popular masses in state li 
reform which would substitute a "hegemony" for its c 
"dominance"' (Gramsci 1971: S8D.). Without a truly pop 
its rule, the Italian bourgeoisie was therefore susceptible to 
culminating in the rise of fascism. Gramsci sees a fundam 
between the period of rras/broiiiiEO and Mussolini's rise to } 
are 'revolutions from ahoye' rather than hegemonic proj 
state is forced into a high level of intervention, which do! 



e quite possibl 



b wher 
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:. Franklin D. 



Roosevelt's New Deal as another manifestation of the phenom 
Lingering around this is a suspicion of the state as a vehicle forcoercio 
might wish to think more reflexivelv about the connections betwei 
people and the state today. Given the concerted neo-liberaJ assault tt 
taken place on western welfare states over the past three decades, it 
questionable to represent the state as a vehicle for the interests of the 
class. Nonetheless, we should take seriously Gramsci 's propositio 

tarian and patronizing assumptions about the relationship between 1. 



CAESARISM 



During period 
However, Gra 


j^z^^^r^rrir'z;;: 


mental' classe 


in ahistoricalperiod (the aristocracy and the bourgeoisie, or 
e and the proletariat] are so balanced that neither class can 


hegemonize o 


dominate the other. He calls this situation a 'static equilib- 


the fact that th 


regrmm', arguing that an organic crisis 'consists precisely in 


such morbid s 


of morbid symptoms appear' (Gramsci 1971: 275). One 
mptom is the charismatic 'man of destiny', who offers the 


leadership nee 


»ssarv to overcome the impasse and construct a new settle- 


ment based or 


the force of their personality. While sometimes using the 


word 'Bonapa 


rtism' to describe this situation (see box), Gramsci more 


commonly us 


s the term 'Caesarism', after the Roman autocrat Julius 


Caesar. In adop 


ting this term, he is mindful ofMussolini's claims to be a 'new 
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BONAPARTISM 






The term Bcnapart.sm is drawn from Mar- 1 


s pamphle 


t The Eighteenth 


Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte (1 B52) in whici 


i he explai 


is the coup d'etat 


that brojght Emperor Napoleon III to power 


in 1851. 


For Marx, France 


was unstable after 1815 because the bourg 


eoisie. div 


ded by economic 


and political factionalism, could not exert its 


authority a 


s a class. Instead 


the state came to hold a dangerous degree 


of autono 


■ny. particularly In 


the stalemate that followed the revolution 


Of 1848, 1 


Napoleon was an 


answer to this crisis, and although he aopearr; 


c to r_| P op 


bohallotadylnc 


class, the conservative peasant, M s imposil 


io- o' :..::! 


ii actual, wunod 
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rs to a situ 


ation in which the 


army or police and the state bureaucracy in t 


ervene to 


■e-establish order 


during a period of static equilibrium. It thus 


provides 


i way of thinking 


about later developments such as the rule of 


■nilifaryjun 


tas, Stalinism and 


Nazism. Gramsci's Caesarism is a broader 


term, sin 


le it also covers 


tendencies within democracies. 







it is the sheer complexity of civil society that paradoxically makes 
such Ciesarist interventions feasible. Having slowly built up the apparent 
autonomy of ciyil society, the ruling social group is unable to quickly mobilize 

need to win oyer the institutions of dvil society. Caesarist figures are thus 
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participate in decision -making. As a consequence, Gramsci argues that in the 
modern world, a Caesarist solution does not demand a Caesar, since a 
ii' 'ii lieu |".i.r^ i.Mii lullihlii. 1 ^.iiu^ luni:.i"iis . .| ^i^.iiuin^ iioiiuii.^i siii^.in^ ^ i'jik 1 
maintaining a monopoly over the mechanisms of power. It so happens, 
however, that mini Caesarist episodes do involve 'heroic' or 'maverick' 
individuals. These figures do not need to be warlike in the manner of the 
men whom Gramsci lists as Caesars. Indeed, i modern Caesar was someone 



,-ho presented herself is anti-authoritarian and peace-loving Both in life, but 
tuch more significant]-! in her death, Diana, Princess of Wales was made 
a speak on behalf of a variety of populist issues. Described as a 'Queen 
f Hearts' and 'People's Princess', Diana provided a magical resolution 
a all kinds of social ills (Britain's arms trade, the marginal position of 
DCial minorities, and the anachronism of the monarchy). The fact that no 

ickled is indicative of its Caesarism . 
Perhaps surprisingly, Gramsci does not always see Caesarism as being 
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119), In both cases, however, the? 
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zompromises and limitations. 





Elsewhere, however, Gramsci is rather less persuaded that men of 
destiny can be anything other than reactionary. His analysis of military- elites 
(1971:211-17) makes the point that their class origin precludes them from 
having certain aptitudes (such asorganizing an economy), and that they have 
particular institutional loyalties that operate outside the terms of democratic 
governments. He therefore warns against aping the methods of these elites, 
'for one will fall into easy ambushes'. One such ambush lies in wait for 
those who think that violent action is of equivalent utility to the building up 
of democratic-popular institutions within civil society, Since Gramsci's 

rather than a dramatic 'war of manoeuvre", Caesarist solutions will simply 
promote further crises. As Paul Buchanan (2000) has noted, the collapse of 
dictatorial and colonial regimes around the world over the past 30 yearshas 
not inevitably led to the establishment of democratic politics in their place. 
Instead authoritarianism has shown itself to be remarkably persistent and 
^•il-i-.-ni'.-lii.UMij E.x.-.mnli.-^ ilr.^wi lr"rn ■.■.lsLerr, L'jr. .pe, .^i-ui.h'.Tii Aln^a 
,111 1 1 I .-.[in Ani.-ii.-.i '-■.jl'^'"^ ill' 1 ■ I ■ ■-■:-■ i " -- ■ I " : - -- ■ i " i i ■ > 1 1 -i L ..- -ii'.-ii^ih p. , i-"n.ilnii.^ h,-,ii. 
in constructing the fortunes of post-authoritarian societies as well as the 
tendency towards alternative forms of authoritarian leadership' (Buchanan 
2000: US). We examine a 'charismatic' attempt to reconstruct a democratic 
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POLICING THE CRISIS 

In what Follows, we work through the notions of crisis, passive revolution and 
Caesarism hi war of a particular historical example. Hall St a/.'s (1978) 
analvsisofthe 'mugging' panic of the earlv 1970s. Policing the Crisis attempts 



e full ran R e of 






circulation in Britain between 1945 and the mid- 1970s in order 
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cohere around the 'alien' figure of the black mugger. 

Policing the Crisis argues that Britain, between the end of the Second World 
War and the mid- 1 960s, appeared to be a consensual society, characterized 
by political stability.highleyelsof employment, risingincomes, aprolonged 
consumer boom and the implementation of a 'cradle -to -grave' welfare state. 

upper-class 'Establishment' had been displaced by a cross-class meritocracy. 
In the first period identified bv the authors, the uninterrupted years of 
Conservative rule between 1951 and 1963, the kev term became 'affluence', 
the idea that Britain was moving from postwar austerity and rationing to 






,1 prosperity 



. Durii 



the succeeding Labour administration of 1963-66 the keyword wa 
'modernization', with the Labour Prime Minister, Harold Wilson, famous]' 
prophesying that a New Britain would be 'forged in the white heat of th. 

If Britain was such a consensual society, then it is worth asking wfr 
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s of investment, high I. 



was in a disadvantageous manufacturing position in relation to il 
At the same time, the assumed dissolution of class society turne 

of rigid class differences and the survival of pockets of severe depri 
the UK. 

ruling class was unsuccessful. 'Affluence' and 'modernization' wen 



revolutions which failed to reconstruct the real relations between rulers and 
ruled into i more inclusive settlement. Inseparable from this failure WIS a 
crisis ofvalues and authority. Hall etal. note that the first signs ofmoral crisis 
emerged in the 1950s, it the very moment of affluence. In particular, 
conservative anxieties about the new consumer society cohered around an 
image of 'lawless' and 'hedonistic' youth. At a very early stage, this youth 

of white youths attacking black immigrants, but later as blackness itself came 
to be seen as a problem. As the economic crisis deepened, the intensity of 
these moral fears increased. Moreover, the number of assumed threats to 

student activism, and civil rights in Northern Ireland. 

Hall a at. make a number of points about the mechanisms by which 
this 'subterranean' bodv of fairiv incoherent anxietiesw ere elaborated, above 
all in the news media, into a full-blown moral panic. They note that two 

and the public to social order, so that the reaction becomes 'out of ail 
proportion to the actual threat offered' (ibid.: IS). The first of these thev call 

imply a fundamental connection between them. The second is the crossing 
of 'thresholds', which automatically triggers progressively greater coercive 
responses. By 1968, the Year thev identify as critical, a number of perceived 

use of violence - all of which resulted in calls for 'something to be done'. 

apparatus against transgressors. The key convergence of 1968 was between 

people in Britain. 

It was a Caesarist intervention that most potently secured this conver- 
gence. On 20 April 196B Enoch Powell delivered what became known as 
the 'Rivers of Blood' speech, predicting race war in Britain and accus- 

'respectable' white population. Hall EC a!, argue that Powell recognized that 
the postwar consensus had reached a static equilibrium, in which neither of 
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coincide with a Race Relations Bill) to a popular constituency thathe c 
were unrepresented, offering himself as their voice. His choice of n 
focus for social and economic fra^mi.'iil.UKin, Poliiinii the Crisis ariiui 
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ards authoritarianism, in the 
o the 1970 General Election, ind subsequently in office, the 
live Party put Forward authoritarian solutions to a host of public 

. As Policing the Crisis observes, the Conservatives' law-and-order 
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(ibid.: 278). It was tl 

Within the exceptional state, there is a tendency to see all threats tD social 
order as a transgression of the highest threshold, that of violence. 

The crisis therefore germinated in a number of areas: in Britain's long- 
term economic decline; in politicians' failure to represent a 'silent majority ' 
of disaffected Britons; in the persistent recourse to race as a general 
explanation of social ills; in the British media's willingness to amplify the 
threat of crime; and in the authoritarian drift of the Conservatiye Party, 
civil society- and the state. It was this coming- together of disparate elements 

panic inevitable. All the essential' conditions [of a moral panic]', they write, 

(ibid.: 306). 

There are a number of important criticisms of Policing the Crisis. Its 

the messages transmitted by leading groups are questionable. While Hall 

evidence of this beyond the press's claims for such unity (see Barker 1992; 
Stabile 2001). Moreover, the book never quite shakes off the problem 
of how far race is determined by class. Nonetheless, we have seen how 
G ramsri'skev terms for understanding a crisis can be put to use in the analysis 
of contemporary society, Ydu may wish to use Policing the Crisis as a template 
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REPRESENTING THE CRISIS 

most of Italy's popular literature came from elsewhere -particularly fron 
France - since there was nD native tradition of producing such narratives. Bu 

condition of the establishment of a national-popular, he is briskly dismissin 
of the worldview of these fictions. The focus of this diatribe is Eugene Sue" 
serial novel The Mysteries of Paris (1842^1-3). The hero of this earlv thriller i 
one Prince Rodolphe, a figure who scours the Parisian underworld 
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within early 1970s cultural production. In the cinema, for example, films 
such as Get Carter, Villain, The Ojfence, Straw Dags and A Clockwork Orange (all 
1971) depicted Britain as violently fragmented and imposed a, -variety of 
coercive narrative solutions on those figures (underworld bosses, poraog- 
raphers, youth gangs) held to be responsible for the anarchy. Yet despite this 
tendency towards authoritarian resolutions, there are grounds for seeing 
these texts as negotiations of the crisis rather than vehicles for the law- 
and-order drift. One reason for this is that two of these films, Straw Dogs and 
A Clockwork Orange, were themselves at the centre of moral panics. Film 

through the quasi-autonomous British Board of Film Classification (BBFC). 
But when the BBFC appeared to renege on its gatekeeper rale by passing 
Straw Dogs with minor cuts and A Clockwork Orange uncut, the Board itself 
became a focus for fears around permissiveness. The state, in alliance with 
conservative moral watchdogs, mobilized against both the films and the 
liberalism of the BBFC. Representation of these issues within news media 
served to amplify the assumed threat, linking the release of A Clockwork 
< 'riJJKji', I'm- exampk-, » ith copycat violence. 

mainstream texts. The Sweeney , For example, was a long-running television 
police drama which introduced anew level of grittiness and authenticity to 
the representation of law-and-order. But as Leon Hunt (1997, 1999) has 

cinematic spin-offs, were not necessarily those of the capitalist state imposing 
order on its adversaries. The real villain in the first film, he argues, is not an 
individual criminal but 'bad' capitalism (1999: 1 39). While the generic 

Thaw) can do nothing about this general state of affairs, the film opens up a 
gap between the dominant class and the state forces that are, under normal 
conditions, its representatives. Similarly in the second film, Regan is tasked 



loritarian drift) at odds with Regan's 'underdog populism'. Such popular 
ts therefore negotiate the crisis of authority rather than reflecting coercive 



conventions of representing violence that had been established in America 
during the late 1960s. Just as mugging was interpreted as an 'Americanized' 
act of criminality (Hall e! ol. 197B: 3), so the new realism of British visual 
culture was assumed to be bound up with the pernicious influence of the 
United States. It is to Gramsci's thoughts on this issue, and its relationship 
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AMERICANISM AND 
FORDISM 



Although Cramsci mokes iome illuminating comments on the international 
trends of his time, there is little sustained analysis of the operations 
of hegemony outside Italy. The exception is his extensive discussion of 
Americanization in Europe. While a common obseryation about the 
American economy at yarious historical moments has been precisely its 
chaoticlack Dfregulation, Gramsri argues that Americanism and Fordism are 
the processes through which economic indiyidualism and laiSSSZ-jaW 
are transformed into a planned economy. It is thus possible to detach 
Americanism from America, since Fascist Italy, Soyiet Russia and later Nazi 

planning. Equally, large parts of the United States were less subject to 
industrialization than Gramsci implies. However, for the mostpart Gramsri 
is indeed dealing with America as the home and symbol of a new phase of 
capitalist accumulation. He therefore writes within the tradition of European 
theorizations of American political economy established by Alexis de 
Tocquevi lie's Democracy In America (1 835-40). 

fordism is named after the car manufacturer Henry Ford, who originated 

theorist Frederick Taylor (1856-1915) gave his name to Tajiorism, a 
rationalized form of industrial production in which production was broken 

initially experienced in the production sector, their ramifications were felt 
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in other arenas of social life. So, for example, the state hid to provide the 
macro-economic conditions needed for this new form of mass production, 
while the private lives of workers were affected bv new welfare rights and 
calls to participate in a 'consumer democracy' (Lee 1993: 8 2). These changes 
had consequences for subaltern and dominant groups since both were 
subjected to new processes of manipulation and rationalization. While the 



ind behaving, the 'parasites' of the old order became anachronisms within 
=ordist society. G ramsci asked whether these changes were sufficiently novel 
:o justify describing them as forming a new historical 'epoch 1 , or whether 
hey were merely an intensification of processes already in existence. If 
he latter, then Americanism is another variation on the theme ofpassive 
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indeed a form ofpassive revolution was that, in Fascist Italy and elsewhere, 
Fordist practices were imposed on the economy 'from outside' (bv legal and 
governmental means) rather than emerging organically from within the 
industrial 'base'. Finally, there are questions of Americanism as a cultural 
force, spreading distinctly modern attitudes throughout the world in Forms 
as diverse as cinema, jazz and psychoanalysis -popular culture certainly, but 

The remainder of the chapter is therefore organized around these 
concerns. We move from a discussion ofthe fate of the 'parasitic' class under 
Americanism to consideration ofthe incorporation of working men and 
women within the Americanist-Fordist regime. We then look at responses 
to the Americanization of popular culture in Europe, before finally looking 



PARASITES AND PASSIVE SEDIMENTATIONS 



lughGramsd groups all tl 



i. On the one hand are thoE 



the intelligent 



in the i 



ofnea 



IE once fulfilled organic functions but whi 
burdensome salariat. More directly parasil 
and rural landlords who leased agricultui 
i for rents. While the cultivators of the lai 
tion, these figures lived in considerable luxu 



Gramsci makes the point that the cat)' itself becomes a parasite under 
these exploitative conditions. His example is Naples, the great citv of the 
MtsZzaglOTBQ, though his analysis would hold true for many other European 
and colonial metropolises in the nineteenth century. Since the Southern 
landowners chose to live in Naples rather than on their estates, the economy 
of the city became devoted to satisfying their needs. Rather than Naples 
producing commodities for trade and an industrial workforce, it produced 

families. 'Where ahorse shits', Gramsci observes, 'ahundred sparrows feed 1 
(Gramsci 1971: 28 3). The cost of maintaining this unproductive servant class 
led to further extortion of the countryside as the rural poor were preved 
upon bv an intermediary class of bailiffs, land agents and mafias. 

Gramsci was either unaware or unwilling to consider that these processes 

where, particularly in the rural South, class coercion was compounded by 

northern manufacturing centres of the United States. Here the virtual 
absence of the parasite stratum enabled industry to become established. 
Whereas a city like Naples was essentially inward-looking, the vision of 



:s throughout the world, Fordist hegemony, he notes, 'is 



s' (ibid.). The European par 



1i.-i.mUv, as the intellectuals of tl 
European 'high' culture and Ami 



■culuuv. Yet it", fi.rGra 
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WORKERS, MORALITY AND PLEASURE 

In one ofhis prison letters to his sister-in-law Tafiana, Gnmsci records that 
his wife Giulia suffered a nervous breakdown from overwork. This, he savs, 



capacity of ihe 



ssed and loses his minimum salary of sin dollars 
im, but wants people who know how to work a 
rk, in Dther words, who know how to coordinaii 



roles within factor; production. Charles Dickens's Hard Times (1BS4) 
described factorv workers being reduced to the status of 'hands' since their 
minds were not required bv factorv capitalism, while Marx and Engels'a 
Communist Manifesto (1872) describes the workei j- 'in appendage .1 the 
machine'. Nearer Gramsci's period, Upton Sinclair's IU jungle (1406) 
depicts the rigours of production line work in Ihe Vh.- ag;, ibilKiir* »™e 
vears before the establishment of Ford's c;r plant la. .nsiu ind hi '.ism 
therefore merelv represented an intensificiti.n .1 -.•. ii.«i .-.I .n: i. -jet- 

itive form of labour. As Gramsci repeatedl. p Is out, livliir claimed that 

factorv work was so crude that it could be carried out bv a trained gorilla. 
Vet while Gramsci concedes that automation will pitilesslv eliminate part of 
the old working class, he warns against the pessimism that this vision 
of industrial humanitv might induce. Thisisnot, he savs, 'the spiritual death 
of man". For once the worker has adapted to the speed and nature of the 
task, without being eliminated, he or she will be able to carrv it out auto- 
maticallv, leaving greater opportunities for thought- par ticularlv the thought 



tisfaction. These thoughts are the basis of a reroluti 
The two trulv original features of Fordism for Gra 



human being as V, ell as a new kind of worker. This reconstruction tookplace 

on the terrain of moral, educational md health issues but it was not, for 
li r.'!ii-u . -■ ■■::.■ hiK:'..'riL ,: l ;>!"' 'I'.vl ■ ! -r in lull i l j "_ ] 1 1 " ■ 'L-nuiii. In-Ui'l, il li.nl '.[','■ 
t iL m ■ ■ 1 1. ■■.! vi i !"■ p j ti _; t\ ! ■ ik i.- l - -^ i~i ^^" L"h ■ ■ L ■ i ^ i ^ - .i J J^ .!::■! rin -i.ulh I"]- tlu- n^w m^ui'iik 
of production. This was intended not only to maximize profit by improying 

worker is, to the capitalist, 'a machine which cannot, without considerable 

(Gramsci 1971: 303). Sinceitw-ould be too obviously astrategy ofindustrial 






d upon the workers, Gn 



■specific example 



of these reforr 



of 19 20 (better known as Prohibition), and the reconstruction of sexual 
relations that took place during the period. Although there can be little doubt 
that America did enter a long period of consensus about these issues - even 
allowing for the repeal of the Volstead Act in 1933 - this may be as much 
about the deep roots of Christian morality within American life as the 

immune to the historical sensitivity that normally characterizes his analysis 
of cultural phenomena, While it is obvious that industrial managers will take 
a dim view of their employees' over-indulgence in sex and alcohol, it is by 

- Ford's experiments, after all, were not entirely successful. Gramsci seems 
uiiil'.-aik'il ^ I"]l. ; .]il-l" Ih'.-S'. 1 *."]"■, iii^l'S aiv tliL-ruli'iv impusi'l li 1 1 ■ ■ i "i ill'. 1 ^ "ikin^ 
dass. i ■[" il thLV ;^l \\ \\h in i_-xisL]ii^ pi" 1 1 Lean. "ill ivS'.Tjiirjinl lc\v,i-ih Li j">]"i ■.- ?"- 

to Prohibition, and that 'the corruption brought about bv bootlegging 
and gangsterism was widespread amongst the upper classes' (ibid.: 299). 
Similarly, he presents a new openness about sex in interwar America as a 

as objects of display, through beauty competitions, advertising, film and the 

theatre, while upper-class women demonstrate a morbid form of sexual 

independence in which thev contract and leave marriages at will (ibid.: 306). 

All this is somewhat contradictory-. Elsewhere Gramsci shows himself 
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independence in relation to men, both in terms of work and in sexual 
relations (1979: 294). Moreover, his letters take an un moralizing attitude 

(ibid.: 218), pre-marital sex and casual divorce (ibid,: 199), Whatis perhaps 
crucial about these phenomena is thit he associates them with the country- 
side and therefore the pre-modern world. When dealing with contemporary 
reality, Gramsri commonly reverts to a kind of 'left puritanism' in which 
industrial workers are assumed to have higher standards of morality than 
either the peasantry or the upper classes. In some nays this is on intellectual 
response at odds with Gramsci's personal liberalism. In the same letter that 

act. European intellectuals, he claims, oppose the Fordist 'mechanization' 
ofprivate life through a posture of Bohemianism. 'We're absurdly romantic', 
he writes, 'and in our efforts not to be bourgeois, we fall into Bohemianism 
which isin fact the most typical form of bourgeois behaviour' (ibid.: 18 2). 
Yet it is equally romantic to depict the working class as repositories of moral 
ave continued to be middle class, and 

imagery of the cinema were popular pleasures, enjoyed by working-class 

The problems and contradictions that Gramsci faced in working through 
Fordism's reconstruction of the individual suggest two related problems 
in his work- the character of the petite bourgeoisie and the theorization of 
popular pleasure. Puritanism, high wages and workplace discipline cannot 
entirely explain Fordism's triumph. It is surely also the case that it success- 
fully engaged in the production of pleasure, particularly the pleasures of 
consumption (after all, who were driving Ford's cars? And to do what?). By 
never developing a theory of consumption, whether of goods or of Fordist 
cultural forms such as cinema, it can be argued that G i a 



of intellectual externality that he 



lture than Gramsci allows for. Although he 
ediate strata exist between the proletariat and 



e thoughts on Sinclair Lewis's novel Babbitt ( 1 9 2 2), he ignor 



place. At a number of junctures in The Prison Notebooks, Gramsci make 
the point that one feature of Americanism is the diffusion of Freudiai 
ideas about individual psychology. He does not elaborate on this in clas 
terms. Yet as Sue Curicll (2006) has shown, it was within the realms o 
popular psychoanalysis, particularly in the form of self-help books, that 
major reconstruction of the American white-collar worker took place, 

Currell concentrates on Columbia Professor Walter B. Pitkin's influentij 
best -seller Life Begins at Forty (1 93 2), which addresses a middle-class reader 

This, Pitkin argued, was only an interlude in ageneral movement toward 
increased leisure time and self-cultivation. Through moral and intellects 
training, middle-class workers would be able to take up roles within 
'planned, rationalized, social and economic order led by the "keenest 
minds.' This, in turn, would reflexivelv reorganize the capitalist system 
which would take the rational individual a 
combined the personal with the political, c 
in which 'naturally' vigorous middle-class Americans could start again 
and reclaim their authority 'over their mental and social inferiors'. His 
vision of the future is therefore one that bears a close resemblance to Fordism 
liance on automation and self-discipline, but within which the 



and the misplaced alien, not with whips and scorn but through the kindlier 
methDd of tiring him for keeps. 

(cited in Cutrell 2006: ! 22) 

e American tradition of therapeutic self-help literature may at times be the 
ject of satire, but it has also been a highly exportable cultural fnrm, 

lericanism-Fordism was not simply an ecnnomic doctrine but also a 
: of values rioselv associated with popular culture. Indeed, since Fordist 
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after the Second World Wir, it is conceivable that the 'psycho -physical 
equilibrium' required bv Fordism hid to be diffused before transformation; 

culture that we now turn. 
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in its hegemony. The Italian people therefore found their literature abroad, 
particularly from France, whose popular fiction resonated with their 
experiences and aspirations. This opened the way for Italians to be influenced 
by ah en forms of feeling. As G ramsci notes, each nation has i literature, 'but 
this can come to it from another people, in other words the people in 
question can be subordinated to the intellectual and moral hegemony of other 
peoples' (Gramsci 1985: 255}. In the twentieth century, those 'other 
peoples' were overwhelmingly American, and the popular forms through 



nil, origin! for 



GRAMSCI ON JAZZ 
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(Gram 


sci 1979: 123) 



Much subsequent analysis of Americanism in Europe has concentrated 
less on how audiences were won for American hegemony, than now 

Both O'Shea (1996) and Chambers (5000) note that British working -class 
audiences used Hollywood cinema as a means of transcending the limitations 
of their place-bound identities and contesting the power of the leading social 

British filmmakers' traditionalist assumptions about good taste and the 
Well-made film, Hollywood offered more 'daring visions' within which the 
audience could come to understand the democratic potential of modern 
life. Citing the American-made The Wild One (1953) and the British-made 

.Vl.'N'rJi.'r Vi.i.i'i,' i ii; ,1 >£.-.■?. .,''.,' r Miming ( 1961 ), Chambers argues that, despite the 
films' shared focus on Youthful male rebellion, only the former film could 
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..rail politic; 



: 'levelling-down' 
ion of Americanist 
tes with Chamber 



more local forms of opposition based on more traditional affiliations' 
(Chambers 2000: 273-4). 

In response to these democratic pleasures, European intellectuals 
undoubtedly entrenched themselves 'as if in the grip of . . . dissolution 
and despair'. Dick Hebdige (1988) notes the emergence of a 'negative con- 
sensus' in Britain, in which intellectua 
many different fields, reacted in horror to the 
moral and cultural standards provoked by the : 
cultural forms and practices. This pessimisn 
argument, since one of the intellectuals' most potent images wis of the 
British youngster who had 'gone over' to the myth-world of America through 
the adoption of Americanized patterns of dress, speech and viewing and 
listening habits. 

As Hebdige makes clear, people's actual adoption of American forms and 
values has been much more negotiated than either the cultural democ- 
ratization or cultural imperialism positions outlined above, and this might 
move us forward in thinking about the usefulness of Gramsci's argument. For 
Hebdige, although Fordism had won the argument at the level of production, 

mean that it had won the struggle for values. The accessibility of American 
culture certainly resonated amongst many Europeans, but in wearing jeans, 
watching a Hollywood movie, listening to soul music or eatingahamburger, 

therefore points out that popular taste in 1960s Britain was constructed 
out of a mixture of American, European and native cultural forms, which 
would suggest some caution is needed when thinking about the power of 
Americanism and the weakness of the old order. Similarly, the appearance 
in 1960s Italy of 'spaghetti westerns' which flouted the conventions of 
Hollywood film and briefly sustained the Italian film industry in the Face of 
Hollywood domination, suggested both the penetration of American culture 
and the dialogue in which it found itself. 

with Gramsci's analysis is that the world economy has changed. It is 

t-Fordism. Yet whether we accept this as 
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Furthermore, multinational 


apitalism continues to attempt a 'psycho 


physical' reconstruction of tr 


e worker, whether through extending 


production line labour into the d 


eveloping world or through new strategic 



of binding workers to their workplaces. Steven Login (2002 ) offers a useful 
study of how the staff discounts given to clothing retail workers make the 
worker both a consumer and a brand. As one employee comments, 'I have 
to wear these clothes everyday to school and even if I don't sav I'm working 
at the Gap, I still have this like, ! am a Gap glrf (Logan 2002: 126). 

Finally, rationalizing and homogenizing capitalism continues to meet 
resistance. In part this comes from 'passive residues' that have not withered 
in the manner that Gramsci predicted. But equally, me should remember 
the Gramsci of 'Some Notes on the Southern Question', and his injunc- 
tion to subordinate classes to 'find for themselves an "original", and not 
"Americanised" wav of living' (Gramsci 1994: 317). So, for example, 
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SUMMARY 
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thinking about the uniqueness of the twentieth century. The chapter has 
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INTRODUCTION 

This book his, of course, been written 'after Gramsci'. The world t 
Gramsci analysed has changed dramatically, causing us to reassess his wi 



be expec 






ofthei 



ofnev 



.^mupiti^l- 



app, 



*. producing 



n to be invaluable additions to Gramsci 'a theory of heg. 
irfhermore, the bookhasbeen written afterahost of coi 
inses to and critiques of Gramsci's work. This 'Gra 
.red simultaneously v. ifhin an array of academic subject a 
various Gramsci s tailored to the needs of different disciplines, Gramsci's 
writings hare therefore made sense to the extent that they have helped to 

its focus on culture, this book has been no different, As a consequence, there 
are some aspects of Gramsci's work and its subsequent uses that have on ly 
been briefly addressed here - his reflections on philosophy, for example, or 
on party organization (see Sassoon 1982). Nor has it considered the 

relations (see Gill 1993) or Gramsci's role in the formation of the set ofideas 
known as regulation theory (see Thompson 1997), 
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Equally, there ire applications of Gram sci's work that have been very well 
represented. One of these is the way that hegemony opens up the possibility 
of studying non-class forms of antagonism within a Marxist Framework. 
Another is the usefulness oFhegemonv For the study oFpopular culture. As 
I have pointed out, Gramsci only minimally addresses these themes, and it 
is other writers who have teased these implications out oFhis work. This 
section therefore makes more explicit the role of the neo-Gramscian tradi- 
tion in opening out his work. It looks in particular at two areas: the impact 
of Gram sci's work on the formation of Cultural Studiesin the 1970s, and the 
deployment of hegemonic theory in responses to new social movements in 
the 1980s and 1990s. Both of these applications of Gramsci 's work took it as 
axiomatic that his key categories could, with suitable reservations and 
qualifications, be used outside theirhistoric moment. However, it would be 
remiss to pretend that thisis some kind of orthodoxy. There are other schools 

problem. We look at these criticisms first. 



HISTORICISM 

historical contoxt b i thu unk!"^!!!.'!. anil inturnivt.-Ltiiin i>fideas, arte 
uncial gi"n lij>s an;! I'uluiril n radices. The principal advocato ot hisUirii 
Gramsci is Richard Bellamy, who argues that Gramsci's work has 
misinterpreted as a general theory of ideological power in we 
democracies. For Bellamy, Gramsci v. as reinvented by the Eurocomir 
movement oF the 1970s is a Marxist democrat whose work arguec 
socialism could develop in the industrialized liberal democracies c 
west. It therefore offered a 'third way', Falling between social demo 
on the one hand and totalitarian communism on 

political alignments tl 
19+5. Instead it was i 
the Failure of socialis 



the other. Clearly this 
self could have formulated, since it refers t 
lidified after the defeat of Nazi Germany! 
;tation of his work that aimed to transcen 



expc 



L <il Mar 



it thet 



s had ended in the 



i ill ihiiikin^alK'uL the 



In contrast, Bellamy argues that Italy in the 1920s was one of the least 
industrialized nations in the west, with one ofitsmost fragile liberal democ- 
racies. For Bellamy, Gramsci's theories evolved as a WIT of understanding 
Italy's relative backwardness, and of formulating revolutionary strategies 
specific to the country's exceptionality. He maintains that only by returning 
Gramsci to post-Risorgimento Italy can we discover his true value as an 

G ramsci as a general theorist of contemporary Western democracy, he 

porarv interest at all' (ibid. : ijt. See aJso Femia 1 993 For a critique of Gramsci 
as the prophet of revolutionary democracy). 

Bellamy is right to emphasize Gramsci's Italianness, but his claim that we 
can only get to some 'true' meaning of his work by returning!! to its time 
and place is more questionable. One reason for this lies in Gramsci's own 
view- of history and historicism. Unlike w 
Bellamy's 'austere historicism', Gramsci developed 

future. We might recall that his description of common sense is not of some 
fully formed and immobile philosophy, but of a series of 'disjointed and 

and intuitions of a future philosophy which will be that of ahuman rice united 
the world over' (Gramsci 1971: 3 24). It is the task of criticism to unpick 
these elements and to direct their positive aspects towards the future. 
Similarly, Marxism is not a set of unchanging precepts for Gramsci, but 

Morton makes the point that we cm extend this argument to subsequent 
uses of Gramsci. It is the needs of our culture and period that select the 
'questions, ideas and problems' that are contained within Gramsci's work 
(Morton 1999: 4). 

Confusing the demand to historicize Gramsci is the fact that other writers 
have criticized his work precisely for its historicism. This criticism is 

Marxism, and in particular by the Franco-Greek political theorist Nicos 
Poulantzas (1936-79). For Poulantzas, historicist Marxism commits the 
error of subscribing to the notion of a unified dominant ideology. This 
ideology both creates and expresses the 'essence' of a dominant class which 

to permeate a social formation with its unity' (Poulantzas 1978,-199), 
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to consciousness, [t is not the consciousness of the hegemonic diss, he 
argues, which secures the dominated classes' 'active consent' but the 'social 
formation' (the specific combination of economic forces and social 'regions' 
such as religion and the law) at am particular historical moment. For 
Poulantzas, historicist Marxism is ultimately idealist in its assumption that 
ideas produce social and moral unity. Instead the dominant ideology refects 
that unity, and cannot therefore be some pure expression of the mindset 

the outcome of unequal relationships between the classes. Hence, he argues, 
we can understand not only why subaltern groups take on some of the ideas 
of the ruling class, 'but aJso why this discourse [the dominant ideology] often 



d from ways of life other than that of the i 



B'fibid.: 209). 









the work of Gramsci's Hungarian contemporary Georg Lukics (18B5- 
1971), for as this book has argued, Gramsci's theory of hegemony is, 
precisely, a reaction against some notion of an imposed dominant ideology. 

ical, economic, political and juridical) but his notion of hegemony as a set of 

re/tfii on [//version of ideology. To be successful, a dominant power must reach 
into the culture of its subalterns, but within this contact zone its ambitions 
and strategies will be reflexiyery altered. Moreover, as we have seen in the 
earlier discussion of traditional intellectuals, Gramsci certainly does not 
claim there is some simple correspondence between a dominant class and its 

direct expression of class power. 

Gramsci mil be more vulnerable to the arguments of structuralist 
Marxism in his (inconsistent) combination of historicism, idealism and 
agency. Despite his critique ul Cmtv's i'k'.ili^iii, .iiki -Ii.-sni r<_- the caveats about 
the interlocking^ iv;;i:ins "1 h<j^i.'mon^ nutu'l ,ih"VL-, Gramsci did, in fact, give 
ideas and thinkers a very prominent role in his account of how popular 
consciousness is reproduced and changed. Within his thought, ideas and 
intellectuals are generally tied to the state of productive forces within a 
particular epoch, and are therefore 'historically necessary'. Yethis Frequent 
references to Roman Catholicism indicate that ideas might become 
autonomous of capitalist social and economic relations and vet still exert 
moral and intellectual force (Bocock 19S6: 93). Similarly, Gramsci accords 



gh level of priority to national and regional thought and culture, which 
only partially determined by prevailing economic conditions. The 
scion is whether this culturalism is ictuallv a problem. Gramsci himself 
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dealist' origins of these groups' fho lights, tho iv;ul;in< 
istinct from any notion of an essential class consciousn 
It is therefore certainly p< 
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find evidence of idealism in Gramsci's 
uallv possible to find evidence of hegemony as a 'field' of 
d social relationships. The fact that- without ever resolving these issues 



CULTURAL STUDIES AND THE 'TURN TO GRAMSCI' 

The problem in question was the impasse that Cultural Studies had reached 
in the early 1 970s. At that time, two major schools of thoughthad developed 
within what was then a relatively new subject area. On the one hand was a 
body of cultural theory that w as strongly influenced by currents in European 
thought, encompassing the work of the literary critic Roland Barflies ( 1915- 
80), the anthropologist Claude Levi-Strauss (1908-), the psvchoanaKst 
Jacques Lacan (1901-81) and the political philosopher Louis Althusser 
(1918-90). Despite their very significant differences, these thinkers and 
their British proteges shared a common intellectual inheritance in the work 
of the structural linguist Ferdinand de Saussure (1857-1915) and were 
thereforegrouped together as structuralists. As the name implies, structural- 
ism is interested in the deep structures or rules of phenomena, rather than 
the specific local forms thev take. Moreover, since structuralism argues that 

of claims for human agency and instead treats c 

1986b: xii). 

The other intellectual camp took its inspiration from analyses of British 
culture associated with the work of the literary scholar Raymond Williams 
(19 21-88) and the historian E. P. Thompson (1924-93) (both of whom 
made use of Gramsci's theories, as, in fact, did Althusser). These culturalists 
conformed to some of the features of historicism noted above: thev accepted 
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the importance of human agency and they privileged creative practices 
(narratives, images, music, objects) as the means by which people 'make 

provided the resources bv which historians could recover the 'authentic' 
H-orldview of subordinate social groups, including the working class, women, 
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about popular culture, one had to neither celebrate it as the authentic 
expression of popular values, nor condemn it as the servant of dominant 
interests. Instead culture could be seen as an arena in which 'dominant, 

With one another to secure the spices within which they can [frame and 

a consequence, issues that had previously been seen as irredeemably 
'dominant'- national identitv, for example, or listening to the radio -could 

The second shift of emphasis is a. critique of class essentialism. We hare 
seen that the consciousness of a class is a mosaic, containing not simplv 
bourgeois and proletarian values, but also other forms of identification. 
While for Gramsci thisis largely a matter of geographic identitv and religion, 
these are clearly not the only forms of non-classidentitv. Thus for Bennett 
ecu/., Gramsci's writing opens up other regions of cultural struggle for 
analysis. The most significant of these have been race, gender and sexuality, 



.other in different historical circumstances' (Bennett 1986b: xvi). 
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orientation in the work of a number of British Cultural Studies scholars, and 
particularly those associated with the Birmingham Centre for Contemporary 
Cultural Studies (CCCS). Major CCCS projects discussed earlier in the body 
of thisbookhay-e been HebdigeS Subculture: the Meaning of Style ( 1979), Hall 
and Jefferson's Resistance through Rituals (1976), Hall er u/.'s Policing the Crisis 
(197B) and a less straightforwardly Gramscian analysis, "Willis's Learning to 
Labour (1977). To these studies we can add two more projects, both shaped 
by the work of Stuart Hall, who has been the single most influential figure in 

culture. 

The first of these strands is Television Studies, which has attempted 
an ethnographic understanding of exactly how (and how far) audiences 
give their consent to the ideas of the governing classes. The stimulus for this 
was Hall's seminal article 'Encoding/Decoding" (1973), which argues that 
although television addressesits viewers as a (national) mass, the audience is 
actually heterogeneous. It is a mixture of social groups, of all of which are 
differently positioned in relation to 'dominant' ideological forms and 

'encoded') by programme makers is therefore unlikely to be the same one 
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or her structure position his allowed them access to' (1986: 43). Morlev's 
own television ethnographies (1980, 1986, 1992) have forcefully argued 
against the notion that we can 'read off people's responses to television 
through close analysis of the programmes themselves. Increasingly drawn 
to the domestic contexts within which people watch (or don't watch) 
television, Morlev adds the cruci al observation that television researchneeds 

control of the handset) as much as the acceptance or rejection of screened 
values. 

A second major strand within Hall's work has built on the analysis of 
political culture introduced in ToliOng the Crisis. We saw in Key Idea 7 how 
the 'crisis' of the 1960s resulted in an increasing adoption of coercive 
measures bv the state during the following decade. This authoritarian 
drift reached its zenith with Margaret Thatcher's period as Conservative 
Party- leader between 1975 and 1990. Hall cautiously acknowledges that 
'Thatcherism' (a project by no means reducible to Mrs Thatcher herself) 
was successful in its ability to construct a new national-popular discourse 
with a wide range of points of popular contact. Thatcherism was thus 
a passive revolution with a difference. Although it involved almost no 
redistribution of power or wealth (indeed, quite the opposite), it made 
unprecedented cltorts (in spuik in .! pupulisl l.inju.i^L that invoked and 
i'ii[;a^od 'the people', [n plaLV i-l the i rj l-o. i-I the peupk 1 as diems ul tl"K- 

sh.-.ivh'fkrs, L-mivpi-unL-Lir-s aiiii ciiii.^uiikts. This populist appeal was 

entreaties to nation, duty and authority vvere joined with the 'aggressive 
themes of a revived neo-liberalism - self-interest, competitive individualism' 
(Hall 1988: 1 57) in a formation to which Hall gives the name flui/iorira/ion 

because its points of reference were often backwards -to the British Empire, 
to the Victorians, to the Second World War - but moderni-^ing in its role of 
facilitating the reconstruction and intensification ofnational, and particularlv 

Substan bating Hall's contention that Thatcherism represented a 

British political and cultural life, the issues first identified in the late 1970s 
mutated rather than disappeared beneath the Labour landslide of 1997. As 
subsequent neo-Gramscian analyses of 'Blairism', particularly in the journal 



authoritarian ideological motifs concerning, for example, immigration and 
terrorism persist within our period. While this analysis is pessimistic in its 
acknowledgement of the mutable-while-durable nature of the hegemonic 
bloc, it also contains a degree of optimism in its advocacy of the shifting 
nature of counter-hegemony. We examine this, and its philosophical under- 
pinnings, in the FohWing section. 

NEW TIMES, NEW SOCIAL MOVEMENTS 

The journal Marxism Today made one of the first uses of 'Thatcherism' in 
1978. In 1988 the same journal attempted to define the f 

shiL'mhn had ukfii rkuvin the inti-rvi-ninjTfleca.de und. 
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the mutation of work and the working class, and the emergence of identity 
politics and consumerism as key cultural themes and developments within 
IT, leisure and the media (McRobbie 1991: 2). While these issues were of 
intrinsic interest, the New Times discourse largely couched them in terms 
of their significance for the Left: the success of neo-conservatism in Britain 
and America, it claimed, exploited failures of imagination and organization 
on the part of the Left. 

As John Clarke (1991) explains it, two elements of New Right ideology 
stand out as markers of the Left's failure: itsanti-statism (more accurately its 

these genuinely popular strands captured and reinfected traditional left 

of the social democratic state. New Times, for Clarke, was an attempt to 
reclaim these motifs as 'good sense' by showing how choice, difference and 
ann-statism could be central to progressive politics. At the heart of this shift 

representatives in the trade unions and in social democratic and socialist 

changing composition of class 1 , he writes, 'together with the emergence 

basis of counter-hegemonic politics, in which class is, at best, one of many- 
identities' (Clarke 199! : 159). 

The major 'rethinking' of Gramsci's work in the light of these devel- 
opments is Ernesto Laclau and Chantal Mouffe's Hegemony and Socialist 
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Strategy | 1985). Declaring themselves 'post-Marxists', Laclau and Mouffe 
argue that the Left is in crisis is a consequence of its outdated faith in the 

Gramsci's theory of hegemony is an essential move forward since it estab- 

in a particular historical conjuncture will be bound together into a historical 

and identities, including feminism, ethnic and sexual minority rights, and the 
anti-war and green movements. No Left politics could ignore these struggles, 
but nor could thev exist independently of a Left, Thus, they argue that 'the 



iallv depends up< 



other struggles and demands' (Laclau andMouffe 1985: 87). 



out to an array of social groups, and Laclau and Mouffe are rightly critical of 
separatist and millenarian projects that can only conceive of politics in terms 
of binary antagonisms. Nor are thev convinced that new social movements 
are inherently progressive. Developing Gramsci's notion of the opposi- 



struggle to progressive or reactionary ends'. No emergent movement can be 
'absolutely radical and irrecuperable for the dominant order, [none] consti- 
tutes an absolutely guaranteed point of departure for a total transformation' 
(ibid.: 169). Moreover thev observe that Marxism has drastically limited 
its imagination of politics through granting political parties and the state 
a vital role. Many manifestations of feminism, for example, 'transform the 
relationship between masculinity and femininity- without passing through 
partiesorfhe State' (ibid.: 153). 

and Mouffe break decisively with Gramsci in making two linked claims: 

structed through the process of articulation. While we can see some licence 
for this latter conclusion in Gramsci's work, Laclau and Mouffe radically 
inflate his sense of constructing a new common sense, until it breaks free of 



Of their WO*, Terrv Eagleton ( 1991 ) his pointed out that this suggests no 
logical impediment to men leading a feminist struggle or capitalists a socialist 
one. Yetit is unquestionably women v,ho have most to gain from feminism, 
and the Working class from so cialism. It is, v, rites Eagleton, 'in thissense that 
the relation between certain social locations and certain political forms is a 
"necessary" one - which is not to assert that it is inevitable, guaranteed or 
God-given' (Eagleton 1991: 7 18). By contrast, Laclau and Mouffe's position 
on political engagement -minils virv niui'h like the 'voluntarist' tendencv 
ihiil '. i r:i;r^ei ^ .iin- ,i^,iii n ,s\ L ill unieh politico be omie*; sjiunlv ,i matter ot 

Laclau and Mouffe's rejection of the idea of a leading group within a 

bloc also raises some questions. We should bear in mind that thev are 
overwhelmingly concerned with counfer-hegemonic politics, and therefore 



as Thatcherism aimed to demobilize and dis-organize the Left, articulating 
some 'subaltern 1 groups to it in the process. It is asif dominant groups play 
one game ofhegemonv, and subordinate groups another! Indeed, Laclau and 
Mouffe's definition ofhegemonv seems oddlv un-Gramscion, since they treat 
itasasvnonvm for 'federation' rather than as a way of conceiving how one 
group exerts moral and intellectual leadership over another. Hegemony 
comes to be i statement of an ideal, rather than a tool of analysis, or indeed 
of strategy, since it is difficult to see who would provide the leadership of a 
struggle, or what issues would form a 'decisive nucleus'. 

As John Clarke (1991) has noted, dealing with post-Marxism more 

hegemony is reduced to a matter of ideological (or, for Laclau and Mouffe, 
'symbolic') conflict, rather than a process simultaneously carried out in the 
material realm, in civil society and in the state. The idealist notion of a free 
association ofprogressiye forceshas, for Clarke, been somewhat undermined 
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life across the globe. Laclau and Mouffe's claim that 'socialism is one of the 
components of a project for radical democracy, not vice versa 1 f 1985: 16) is 

Alongside their post-Marxism, it is fair to characterize Laclau and Mouffe, 
together with their real mentor Michel Foucault (1926-84), as post- 
structuralists. By this, I mean a group of thinkers who share a scepticism 
towards •universal' truths, towards the idea that power is uniformly inflicted 

be immediately obvious from the tenor of this book that these are per- 
spectives that may also be encountered in 15b FWiOE Voteftoofe. The question, 
therefore, is the extent to which Gramsci's work may be reconciled with 

Some thinkers have tried to reconcile Gramsci with these intellectual 
movements. Marcia Landv (1994), for example, has attempted to show 
the high level of correlation between Gramsci's work and that of Antonio 
Negri (19 3 3— > who, with his co-author Michael Hardt, has been one of the 
key theorists of post-Fordism. Renata Holub (1992), going somewhat 
further, has argued that G ramsci 's work gestures to a point of reconciliation 
•bevond Marxism and postmodernism'. It isperfectly understandable to see 
Gramscian Marxism (if not Gramsci himself) as sharing conceptual ground 
with these 'Posts', where, 'though classes still exist there is no guaranteed 
dynamic to class struggle and no 'class belonging' and where 'do one "owns" 
an ideology because ideologies are themselves in process: in a state of 
constant formation and reformation' (Hebdige 1988: 206). Yet, as Dick 
Hebdige acknowledges, Marxism has not been dissolved into the 'Posts'. 
Gramsci'sidiosvncratic form of socialism is not, finally, a form of relativism 
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WORKS BY ANTONIO GRAM SCI IN ENGLISH 

The first text that a reader should engage with is undoubtedly The Prison 
\otebooks. However, some scholars feel that the very editing and translation 
of the Notebooks constitute a question for analysis. Pern- Anderson, for 
example, describes it as 'a work censored twice over: its spaces, ellipses, 
contradictions, disorders, illusions, repetitions, are the result ofits uniquely 

readings' based on partial editions of his work (Anderson 1976:6). Without 
doubt, the publication of a complete critical edition of the. Yotefioots has been 
a slow process. The first Italian edition, brought out in six volumes between 
1948 and 1951 bv the Turin publisher Einaudi, abridged Gramsci's copious 
prison writings and organized them into a series of themes chosen by the 
editor, Felice Platone. 

Einaudi 's format, supplemented bv some original reference to Gramsd's 
manuscripts, was followed bv the main English translation, Selectionsfrom the 
Prison Notebooks, edited and translated by Quintin Hoare and Geoffrey 
Nowell-Smith (1971), I have largely followed Hoare and Nowell-Smith's 
translation during the writing of this book, using the edition published by 
Lawrence & Wishart, which contains anumber of useful introduction essays. 
The Selections is also available as a CD-ROM published bv Electronic Book 
Classics (ElecBook). Further Selections from the Prison Notebooks, edited and 
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translated bv Derek Boothman, wis published bv both the University of 
Minnesota Press and Lawrence & Wishart in 1 995 and max be found on the 
same CD as the Selections. 

For the serious scholar, a critical edition of the entire Prison Notebooks, 
translated bv Antonio Callari and edited bv Joseph A. Buttigieg, is currently 
in production, lt isbased on the first complete Italian edition of the Notebooks, 
edited bv Valentino Gerratana in 1975 and again published bv Einaudi. 
Volume 1 of Buttigieg's edition appeared in 199?, containing Notebooks 1 
and 2 (of the ?9 original notebooks), and Volume 2, which contains 
jlished in 1996. Volume 3 is scheduled For 
are publi shed bv Columbia University Press. 

Gramsci's writings, however, were not limited tD the Notebooks. He 

volumesgather these different Gramscis together. His Pre-Prlson Writings have 
been translated bv Virginia Cojt and edited bv Richard Bellamy, who also 
contributes a challenging and stimulating essay, arguing that too much 
concentration on the Notebooks deflects attention awav from Gramsd as a 
political activist and theorist of uneven development. It was published bv 
Cambridge University Press in 1994, 

A selection of Gramsci's Letters from Prison, revealing not only the 

psychoanalysis and jazz, was edited bv Lvnne Lawner, who also contributed 
a useful essav on the main currents of Gramsci's life and thought. It was first 
published bv Harper Si Row in 1 973 . A more complete, two-volume edition 
of the Letters was published bv Columbia University Pressin 1994, translated 
bv Raymond Rosenthal and edited bv Frank Rosengarten, who provides an 
introduction. 

Lawrence Si "Wishart published a selection of Gram sci's Cultural Writings, 
edited and introduced bv David Forgacs and Geoffrey Novell-Smith, in 
19S5. It contains theatrical and literary criticism (including sustained 
analyses of Pirandello 'splays and Dante SDHinc Comedy), essays on journalism 
and critical analysis of Catholic and Fascist cultural production (grouped 
together as 'Father Bresciani's Progeny'). It also contains sections on such 



concepts aspopula 



literature, folklore, 'national-popular' and cultural 
.cs also edited The Anionio i.it\uiiic\ Reader, covering 
1916 to 1935, which might be an alternative first 
published bv Schocken Books, NY, in I98B, with a 
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Life of a Revolutionary , first published in Itilian in 1965 md translated bv Tom 
Nairn For New Left Books in !970. You may also wish to read Alastair 
Davidson 's Antonio i.r"r;JNi<L"i.- 'ii'mii'ife if,'i intsiiiaiht' IUi-ui\ip!n\ hirst published bv 
the Merlin Press in 1977. 



INTRODUCTORY STUDIES OF GRAMSCI 

politics than culture, are Gram so bv James Joll (Fontana, 1977) Eind Crura sd i 
Political Thought: An Introduction bv Roger Simon (Lawrence & Wi shirt, 
198?). Later editions of this latter book contain x superb short essay bv 
Stuart Hall, and the whole volume is included on the ElecBook CD-ROM 
mentioned earner. 

A more challenging and rewarding introduction is Paul Ransom eS Antonio 
GramSdiA New Introduction (Harvester Wheatsheaf, 1992). Although again 

Whose structure is very student- friendly. An introductory essay charts the 
various seasons of Gramsci studies and makes the case for Gramsci's 
continuing centnlitv to social and political thinking. 

MORE ADVANCED AND SPECIALIST STUDIES 

For general studies of Gramsci, Robert Bocock's short book Hegemony 
(Tavistock Press, 1986) is a clear and concise introduction to the subject 
rooting it clearly in the Marxist tradition and also providing a useful svnop 
sis of Laclau and Mouffe (1985). Chantal Mouffe's edited collection o 
essays, Gramsd and Marxist Theory (1979) contains not onlv a useful intra 
duction bv Mouffe herself, but also the essavsbv Norberto Bobbio ('Gramsc 
and the Conception of Civil Society') and Jacques Texier ('Gramsci 
Theoretician of the Superstructures') referred to in Key Idea 2. For thi 
serious scholar, around 80 essays, many of which arc classics of Gramsc 
studios, can he found in the four volumes ulAntiWiP ( rrdin.vTi ■ l"r!(!t"d/.iiiV.v<j]ii';H.> 
of Leading Political Philosophers edited bv James Martin and publish 
Routledgein 2002. 
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For the application of Gramsci to textual studies, the collection Popular 
Fictions edited bv Peter Humm, Paul Stigant and Peter Widdowson 
(Methuen, 1986) contains some Gramscian approaches, while Christine 
Gledhill's essay 'Pleasurable Negotiations' in Female Spectators {ed . E. Deirdre 
Pribram, Verso, 1988) is useful for both television drama and feminist uses 
of Gramsci. The most sustained textual approach is Marcia Landv's Film, 
Politics and Gramsci (University of Minnesota Press, I 994). Although this can 
be slow -going, there are some fruitful attempts to apply Gramsci to various 

Gramsci and Antonio Negri's work. 

In terms of the relationship between Gramsci and post-modernism, the 
case for and against is set out in Renata Holub's Antonio Gtamsd: Bej DDd 
Marxism and TaSlmodemism (Routledge, 1992). However, abetter starting 
point may be Ernesto Laclau and Chantal Mouffe's Hegemony and Socialist 
Strategy (Verso, 1985), discussed in the previous chapter. This has been the 
single most significant revision of hegemonic theory in recent times. 

For Gramsci 's use in Cultural Studies, see Tom- Bennett, Colin Mercer and 
Janet Woollicotfs Papular Culture and Social Relations (Open University Press, 
1986), which charts the moment of the 'Turn to Gramsci', together with 
some useful interpretations of popular culture. Some of Stuart Hall's uses of 
Gramsci, including the important essay 'Gramsci's Relevance for the Study 
of Race and Ethnicity' and articles on New Times are collected in Stuart Hall: 
Cri tical Dialogues in Cultural Studies, edited by David Morlev and Kuan-Hsing 
Chen (Routledge, 1996). Finally, the case against can be found in David 
Harris's self-expianatorv From Class Struggle to the Politics of Pleasure: the Effects 
ofGramsaamsm on Cultural Studies (Routledge, 1992). 
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http://www.victoryiscertain.com/yramsci/ 

An eclectic and informal set of links to all sorts of material: Gramsci's 
writings on-line, the aforementioned right-wing and religious appropriations 
ofGramsri and essavs on his work. 



http://www.cjramsci.it/ 

The website of the Fondazione Istituto Gramsci. It includes the most 
comprehensive bibliographv of work on Gramsci, the Blbliograpa Griiiasctana, 
which covers writings in over 30 languages. The main bibliographv goes up 

indcx.html 
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